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FOREWORD 


TWO  hundred  fifty  years  ago  the  United  Church 
had  its  beginning  in  a  little  log  meeting  house  in 
the  pioneer  community  of  Stratfield,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  book  to  recount,  as  well  as  we  may,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  those  years.  The  chronicle  is  incomplete,  much  that 
we  should  like  to  know  is  missing;  but  we  are  grateful  for 
the  facts  that  have  been  preserved— here  an  event,  there  a 
personality,  which,  even  in  their  incompleteness,  make  the 
record  of  the  early  days  live  again.  And  as  we  read,  we  re¬ 
alize  that  the  story  of  this  church  is  more  than  the  narrative 
of  its  ministers  and  laymen,  of  its  edifices  and  services;  it  is 
the  story  of  Bridgeport  and  its  developing  life;  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  its  expanding  history;  of  missions  and  their  world¬ 
wide  influence.  We  have  tried  to  tell  it,  therefore,  briefly 
but  inclusively— the  story  of  a  church  developing  against 
the  background  of  a  city  and  a  nation;  a  church  with  an 
honorable  past  and  a  challenging  future;  a  church  which 
has  shown  itself  worthy  of  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  its 
every  member. 

The  history  has  been  prepared  in  true  Congregational 
fashion,  not  by  one  person,  but  by  a  committee  who  have 
worked  together  to  gather  the  material  and  shape  it  into  its 
final  form.  Mr.  William  E.  Hatheway,  for  many  years  clerk 
of  the  church,  and  Mr.  William  K.  Skolfield,  the  present 
clerk,  have  painstakingly  delved  into  the  original  records, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  preserved.  The  Reverend  Charles 
J.  Scudder  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  beginnings  of 
the  home  and  foreign  missionary  boards  and  the  mission 
work  with  which  our  church  has  been  connected.  Mrs. 
Frank  D.  Rice  has  gathered  material  upon  various  topics, 
especially  the  organized  work  of  the  women’s  societies. 
Miss  Grace  L.  West  has  given  us  the  use  of  her  book,  “A 
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Priceless  Heritage,”  which  contains  the  detailed  record  of 
the  United  Church  during  the  many  years  of  her  associa¬ 
tion  with  it  as  pastor’s  secretary  and  member  of  the  office 
staff.  Mr.  Mortimer  S.  Comstock  and  Miss  J.  Ethel  Woos¬ 
ter  have  been  faithful  members  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Fred 
Hoskins,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  Mr.  W.  Parker  Seeley, 
chairman  of  the  general  anniversary  committee,  as  mem¬ 
bers  ex  officio  of  the  historical  committee,  have  given  gen¬ 
erously  of  their  time  and  interest.  The  actual  writing  was 
done  by  Miss  Curtiss,  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the 
publication  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Leslie  R.  Mathews,  co- 
chairman. 

We  gratefully  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  a  number  of 
persons,  long  familiar  with  the  church,  who  have  carefully 
read  the  manuscript  and  helped  us  with  their  knowledge 
and  suggestions:  Mrs.  James  G.  Ludlum,  Mrs.  Henry  W. 
Hincks,  Mrs.  C.  Nathaniel  Worthen,  Mr.  Lucien  T.  War¬ 
ner,  and  Mr.  Frederic  B.  Curtis.  We  are  especially  grateful 
to  Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle,  Dean  of  Yale  Divinity  School, 
who  gave  us  valuable  advice  at  the  beginning  of  our  work 
and  who  has  read  the  manuscript  with  especial  attention  to 
the  background  of  general  church  history.  To  Dr.  Roland 
H.  Bainton,  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  we  are  also  indebted  for  his  interest  and  helpful 
comments. 

The  cover  picture  of  the  church  spire  is  from  a  photo¬ 
graph  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Burr  Mathews,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  other  photographs  of  the  United  Church  are 
from  a  collection  belonging  to  Mr.  Lucien  T.  Warner. 

The  preparation  of  this  history  has  been  a  rare  privi¬ 
lege;  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the  authors  that  those  who  read  it 
will  find,  not  only  added  knowledge  of  the  past,  but  also 
increased  understanding  and  appreciation  of  those  build¬ 
ers  who  through  the  centuries  have  labored  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  rich  heritage  which  we  today  so  freely  enjoy. 


TWO  HUNDRED  FIFTY  YEARS 


i 

THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  CHURCH 

i695_1714 

TWO  centuries  and  a  half  is  a  long  period  as  America 
counts  time,  and  we  of  the  United  Church  of 
Bridgeport  look  back  reverently  to  that  J une  day  in 
t695  when  a  little  band  of  men  and  women  in  the  pioneer 
community  of  Stratfield  gathered  for  their  first  service  in 
the  new  log  building  on  Meeting  House  Hill.  This  church 
has  seen  much  history,  and  it  has  helped  in  no  small  degree 
to  make  that  history.  It  is  with  both  pride  and  humility 
that  we,  in  our  comfortable  twentieth  century  life,  read 
the  story  of  those  early  days  and  travel  in  retrospect  the 
road  that  has  led  us  to  the  place  we  now  occupy. 

Thirty  years  before,  in  1 665,  two  log  cabins  were  erected 
near  the  present  junction  of  Park  and  Washington  Ave¬ 
nues.  They  belonged  to  the  brothers-in-law,  Samuel  Greg¬ 
ory  and  Henry  Summers,  who  had  moved  six  miles  out 
from  the  little  village  of  Cupheag  (Stratford)  to  the  rather 
indefinite  western  boundary  of  that  settlement.  Four  miles 
farther  west  was  another  handful  of  people  who,  about 
twenty-five  years  before,  under  the  leadership  of  Roger 
Ludlow,  had  come  down  from  Hartford  and  established 
the  settlement  of  Uncoway  (Fairfield).  Later  Mr.  Ludlow 
and  Mr.  Blakeman,  the  minister  at  Stratford,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  General  Court  to  run  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  two  towns.  That  boundary  line  became  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Division  Street,  now  known  as  Park  Avenue. 

Soon  two  other  families  moved  out  from  Cupheag, 
namely  the  families  of  Captain  John  Beardsley,  who 
settled  near  Mr.  Gregory,  and  his  brother,  Samuel  Beards- 
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ley,  who  staked  his  claim  farther  to  the  north.  Gradually 
other  settlers  arrived — the  Wells,  the  Hawleys,  the  Booths, 
and  the  Shermans— and  built  their  cabins  to  the  north  or 
to  the  south.  Across  the  line,  too,  Fairfield  settlers  had  been 
working  toward  the  east,  so  that  the  two  groups  were  now 
close  neighbors.  Notable  among  this  group  was  Major 
John  Burr,  whose  home  was  only  half  a  mile  west  of  Samuel 
Gregory’s  cabin. 

Unlike  many  pioneers,  these  men  did  not  have  to  clear 
the  forest,  for  the  land  on  which  they  settled  was  “Pequon- 
nock,”  the  “Cleared  Land,”  a  name  originally  given,  not  to 
the  river,  but  to  the  stretch  of  open  fields  that  spread  out 
toward  the  river  on  the  east  and  the  Sound  on  the  south. 
Even  so  the  new  settlers  found  plenty  of  difficulties  to  be 
overcome. 

For  one  thing  they  were  far  outnumbered  by  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  were  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  and  alarm. 
Originally  there  had  been  three  villages  of  Pequonnock 
Indians:  one  near  the  Uncoway  River  (now  known  as  Ash 
Creek);  one  at  the  head  of  Black  Rock  Harbor;  and  the 
third  on  Golden  Hill.  But  white  settlements  had  crowded 
close,  and  gradually  one  tract  of  land  after  another  had 
been  relinquished  until  all  that  remained  was  the  reserva¬ 
tion  on  Golden  Hill,  where  a  hundred  or  more  wigwams 
were  pitched  near  abundant  springs  of  fresh  water.  An  In¬ 
dian  path  led  from  Samuel  Gregory’s  farm  diagonally 
across  the  reservation,  along  what  is  now  Washington  Ave¬ 
nue.  Doubtless  Mr.  Gregory  and  the  other  settlers  were 
present  in  1681  at  the  council  that  met  under  the  great  oak 
on  Major  Burr’s  farm,  a  tree  which,  when  it  was  blown 
down  in  1884,  measured  six  feet  in  diameter  and  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  have  been  four  hundred  years  old.  There  each 
warrior  made  his  mark  on  the  deed  which  disposed  of  the 
last  of  the  Fairfield  lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  Indians. 
The  Indians  did  not  willingly  surrender  their  lands,  nor 
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had  they  forgotten  the  terrible  Pequot  massacre  of  1637, 
when  large  numbers  of  braves  were  slain  as  they  fled  along 
the  shore,  taking  a  last  refuge  in  the  swamp  at  Southport. 
Later  some  two  hundred  women  and  children,  who  had 
been  seized  as  hostages,  were  sold  by  the  government  into 
slavery  in  the  distant  colony  of  Massachusetts  or  the  still 
more  distant  Bermudas  in  order  that  the  colony  might  be 
reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  the  wars.  It  is  not  strange  that  for 
generations  the  inhabitants  of  the  coastal  towns  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  retaliation. 

But  the  colony  grew  and  prospered,  and  before  long  a 
school  was  established  on  each  side  of  the  division  line.  By 
1678  the  school  on  the  Fairfield  side  enrolled  forty-seven 
pupils,  and  the  community  petitioned  the  General  Court 
for  release  from  the  payment  of  school  “rates”  to  Fairfield 
Center.  Preaching  services,  too,  were  held  in  the  district, 
and  in  1690  a  petition  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  church.  The  Reverend  Samuel  Wakeman,  pastor 
of  the  Fairfield  Church,  which  had  been  established  in 
1644,  supported  the  petition;  but  many  of  his  parishion¬ 
ers,  reluctant  to  forego  the  rates,  objected,  and  the  court  at 
that  time  denied  the  request. 

The  person  who  appears  to  have  been  carrying  on  the 
duties  of  teacher  and  also,  unofficially,  of  preacher  to  the 
community  on  both  sides  of  the  division  line  was  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Charles  Chauncey.  This  young  man  came  of  distin¬ 
guished  ancestors.  His  grandfather,  the  Reverend  Charles 
Chauncey  of  Boston,  was  one  of  the  Puritan  leaders  who 
were  driven  from  England  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
He  came  to  Massachusetts  and  became  the  second  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  College.  His  father,  the  Reverend  Israel 
Chauncey,  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1661 
and  came  to  Stratford  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  which  had  been  organized  in  1639.  The  younger 
Charles  was  born  in  Stratford,  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
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the  class  of  1 686,  and,  returning  to  his  native  region,  was 
engaged  as  teacher  and  preacher  for  the  community  of  Pe- 
quonnock. 

Under  his  leadership  the  demand  for  a  separate  church 
grew.  The  town  of  Fairfield,  relenting  in  its  opposition, 
voted:  “That  Mr.  Charles  Chauncey  for  his  encourage¬ 
ment  in  the  ministry  in  this  place  shall  have  sixty  pounds 
in  good  provisions  for  the  year  ensuing  to  be  paid  to  him  by 
way  of  rate,  each  man  according  to  the  list  of  his  estate 
given  in.” 

In  1864  the  following  petition  was  submitted  to  the 
General  Assembly  and  granted: 

But  now  since  we  are  by  the  blessing  and  grace  of  Almighty  God 
risen  and  advanced  to  somewhat  more  maturity  and  ripeness,  and 
grown  more  populous  than  before,  in  capacity  to  stand  within  our¬ 
selves,  without  running  for  succor  six  or  seven  miles  on  the  one 
hand,  and  at  least  four  on  the  other;  we  doe  make  it  our  joynt  ar¬ 
dent  request  and  passionate  petition  to  this  honour’d  esteem’d 
Court,  that  you  would  in  the  greatness  of  your  goodness,  and  out  of 
your  sincere  zeal  to  the  comfort  of  this  part  every  way,  so  order  it  in 
your  new  convention  that  wee  every  one  of  us,  that  are  settled  in¬ 
habitants  of  and  steady  dwellers  in  Pequonnock,  may  be  exempted 
and  relaxed  from  any  minister’s  rate  or  rates  and  schooll  mastours 
salerys,  either  in  Fairfield  or  Stratford  afores’d,  purposing  (God 
smiling  on  and  favouring  our  enterprises)  to  suit  ourselves  in  time 
convenient  w’th  such  meet  instrum’ts  for  ye  pulpit  and  scholl,  as 
may  most  and  best  serve  the  interest  of  our  God,  and  do  our  souls 
and  children  most  good;  such  as  shall  bee  most  painfull  pious  and 
profitable  for  these  ends  to  w’ch  they  were  ordain’d,  and  are  im¬ 
prov’d.  And  your  humb.  petitioners  shall  ever  continue  to  pray  for 
your  long  life  and  prosperity,  subsigning  this  our  address,  dated  2’d 
May,  1690. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  forty-six  taxpayers,  thirteen 
from  Stratford  and  thirty-three  from  Fairfield,  the  signers 
representing,  in  all  probability,  the  total  number  of  prop¬ 
erty  owners  resident  in  the  district.  Only  eight  of  the  forty- 
six,  however,  Actually  became  charter  members  of  the  new 
church. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  Society  thus  authorized  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  was  without  precedent  in  Connecticut  annals  in 
that  it  overlapped  town  lines;  it  was,  therefore,  the  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  town,  the  borough,  and  the  city  of  Bridge¬ 
port.  The  settlement  was  called  Fairfield  Village;  but  six 
years  later,  in  1701,  the  combination  name  of  Stratfield 
was  officially  adopted. 


Probable  appearance  of  First  Meeting  House ,  1695 


Stratford  and  Fairfield  each  granted  a  strip  of  land  on 
Division  Street,  which  had  been  gradually  pushing  its  way 
north  toward  the  King’s  Highway  (North  Avenue);  and  at 
last,  on  top  of  the  little  hill  that  was  hereafter  to  be  known 
as  “Meeting  House  Hill”  (Park  Avenue  and  Worth  Street) 
the  new  church  stood  complete,  squarely  on  the  boundary 
line  between  the  two  towns.  What  a  day  that  must  have 
been,  that  J une  13,  1 695,  as  the  drums  rolled  in  front  of  the 
little  meeting  house,  calling  the  parishioners  for  the  first 
time  to  their  own  service;  as  sentries,  armed  with  muskets, 
paced  back  and  forth,  alert  against  a  sudden  attack  by  In¬ 
dians;  as  men,  women,  and  children  in  their  Sunday  garb 
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arrived,  afoot  or  on  horseback;  and  as  “Messengers”  from 
churches  previously  organized  rode  up  to  bring  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  those  churches  and  to  wish  the  new  church  God¬ 
speed.  Nine  men  besides  the  minister  were  “gathered”  to 
the  new  church  that  day.  “The  names  of  those  that  at  that 
time  were  embodied  into  Church  estate  were  as  followeth: 

Charles  Chauncey,  Past’r 
Richard  Hubble,  sen’r  Mathew  Sherman 


Rich’d  Hubble,  jun’r 
David  Sherman 
Jn’o  Odill,  jun’r” 


Isaac  Wheeler,  sen’r 
James  Bennit,  sen’r 
Samu’ll  Beardsley 
Samuel  Gregory,  sen’r 

Women  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  not  allowed  to 
share  officially  in  matters  of  such  moment;  but  three  weeks 
later,  on  July  15,  fifteen  women  were  added  by  letter  from 
the  Fairfield  and  Stratford  churches.  From  Fairfield:  Mary 
Sherwood,  Anne  Wheeler,  Mary  Odill,  Rebecca  Gregory, 
Ruth  Tredwell,  Mercy  Wheeler,  Abigaill  Wells,  Elizabeth 
Sherwood,  Sarah  Odill;  from  Stratford:  Abigaill  Hubble, 
Mary  Bennit,  Abigaill  Beardsley,  Abigaill  Wakely,  Tem¬ 
perance  Hubble,  Mercy  Sherman. 

Matthew  Sherwood,  who  joined  the  church  two  years 
after  its  organization,  presented  to  the  church  in  1713  a 
communion  cup.  This  is  the  oldest  piece  of  silver  that  the 
church  possesses,  and  it  is  still  used  at  the  communion 
service. 

Of  the  appearance  of  the  building  there  is  no  record. 
Probably  it  was  built  of  logs  and  was  erected  by  the  men  of 
the  parish.  Very  likely  it  had  a  thatched  roof;  shingled 
roofs  were  coming  into  use  at  this  time,  but  whether 
shingles  were  available  so  far  from  the  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion  is  doubtful.  Nevertheless,  it  filled  the  need  for  com¬ 
munity  and  religious  purposes.  The  term  “church”  was 
not  applied  in  early  days  to  the  building.  As  Richard 
Mather  said,  “There  is  no  just  ground  from  scripture  to 
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apply  such  a  trope  as  church  to  a  house  for  a  public  as¬ 
sembly.”  It  was  indeed  a  “Meeting  House,”  a  place  for 
whatever  religious  or  civic  gatherings  might  assemble. 
Whatever  of  culture  as  well  as  of  religion  the  community 
possessed  centered  about  it.  The  minister  was  the  scholar 
of  the  village;  he  taught  the  school;  he  encouraged  promis¬ 
ing  boys  to  go  to  college  and  become  in  their  turn  minis¬ 
ters;  he  was  the  leader  in  every  forward  movement.  The 
church  was  the  inspiration  of  the  school,  and  the  church 
and  the  school  together  have  been  the  foundation  of  de¬ 
mocracy  and  free  government  throughout  New  England 
and  wherever  the  influence  of  New  England  has  pene¬ 
trated. 

The  early  New  Englander  saw  no  impropriety  in  hold¬ 
ing  the  town  meeting  in  the  church.  As  a  later  writer  has 
explained:  “To  him  at  first  the  church  and  the  organized 
town  consisted  of  the  same  persons.  ...  In  the  better  days 
the  town  and  other  political  meetings  were  opened  with 
prayer,  and  not  unfrequently  the  freemen  of  the  town  were 
treated  to  a  sermon.  .  .  .  The  meeting  house,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  been  the  worse  for  the  town  meetings 
which  have  been  held  in  it,  and  the  town  meetings  have 
certainly  been  the  better  for  the  meeting  house  in  which 
they  have  been  held.  The  New  England  pulpit  may  have 
been  at  times  mistaken  in  its  utterances  in  respect  to  public 
duty,  but  never  in  respect  to  the  truth  that  political  actions 
and  interests  should  be  subject  to  the  law  and  the  kingdom 
of  God.”* 

One  is  reminded  of  the  fact  that  more  than  two  centuries 
later,  when  many  members  of  the  United  Church  felt  that 
the  holding  of  a  public  forum  for  the  discussion  of  secular 
topics  in  the  beautiful  new  church  was  a  desecration  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  Dr.  William  Horace  Day,  the  Pastor,  main- 

*  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  President  of  Yale,  “The  New  England  Meeting 
House”  (an  address  delivered  in  1882). 
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tained  with  gentle  understanding  but  with  firm  conviction 
that  it  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  Christian  church,  follow¬ 
ing  a  service  of  worship,  that  topics  of  vital  concern  to  state 
or  nation  might  best  be  discussed.  Thus  the  wisdom  of  the 
Puritan  church  lives  on  in  our  modern  age. 

However  occupied  he  might  be  by  problems  at  home,  or 
whatever  the  difficulties  of  travel  in  those  days,  Mr.  Chaun- 
cey  had  interests  that  reached  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his 
own  parish.  He  was  one  of  a  small  group  of  ministers  who 
met  at  Saybrook,  the  home  of  Yale  College,  in  1 708,  to  con¬ 
sider  the  dangers  arising  in  the  local  churches  from  lack  of 
supervision  or  regulation  by  a  central  authority.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  their  deliberations  was  the  Saybrook  Platform,  an 
agreement  which  advocated  the  organization  of  associa¬ 
tions  of  ministers  and  consociations  of  churches  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  consultation  and  guidance. 

Back  in  his  own  church,  Mr.  Chauncey  acted  at  once  to 
put  the  recommendations  into  effect.  Six  churches  re¬ 
sponded  to  his  call,  namely:  Fairfield,  Stratford,  Danbury, 
Stamford,  Norwalk,  and  Woodbury,  each  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  minister  or  messengers.  Woodbury,  however, 
later  withdrew  because  of  geographical  location.  The 
Stratfield  Church,  youngest  of  the  group,  could  not  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  “Prime  Ancient  Church,”  as  could 
Fairfield  and  Stratford,  but  it  had  the  honor  of  being  host 
to  the  conference.  Entertaining  visiting  churches  in  1708 
involved  no  expense  for  fuel  or  light,  even  in  March;  per¬ 
haps  theological  discussion  sufficed  to  keep  the  delegates 
warm.  Mr.  Chauncey  was  appointed  scribe,  an  honor 
which  probably  entailed  the  responsibility  of  providing 
paper  for  the  record— and  paper  was  a  scarce  and  expensive 
article.  The  Reverend  James  Davenport  of  Stamford  was 
the  moderator.  They  were  strong  and  able  men,  keen¬ 
witted  and  earnest,  leaders  in  their  respective  communi¬ 
ties,  those  eighteen  ministers  and  laymen  who  gathered  in 
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the  little  Stratfield  Church  and  for  two  days  listened  to  re¬ 
ports  of  the  convention  and  deliberated  over  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  there  set  forth.  The  result  was 
summed  up  in  the  decision:  “That  all  the  Chhs  in  ye 
County  of  Fairfield  be  one  Consociation  [with  power]  judi¬ 
cially  and  Decisively  to  determine  Ecclesiastically  affairs 
brot  to  their  cognizance  according  to  the  Word  of  God.” 

Some  forty  years  later  it  was  voted  by  the  ministers  in 
their  state  organization  to  form  a  General  Consociation  of 
Ministers  and  Churches  consisting  of  two  ministers  and 
two  messengers  from  each  local  consociation.  This  body 
would  hear  appeals  from  the  local  groups  and  consider  any 
problems  that  pertained  to  the  entire  state.  The  delegates 
met  in  the  home  of  a  minister,  usually  for  a  two-day  session. 
On  one  occasion  we  find  them  meeting,  twenty-five  strong, 
at  the  home  of  the  Reverend  Achilles  Mansfield  in  Killing- 
worth,  a  gathering  that  must  have  taxed  the  hospitality 
even  of  an  early  New  England  home.  The  first  session  usu¬ 
ally  met  “att  11  of  ye  clock,  a.m.”  or  “at  Eleven  a  Clock 
Before  Noon.”  In  the  minute  for  June  17,  1788,  we  read, 
“The  Association  adjourned  till  five  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning.”  The  next  entry  is,  “Met  according  to  adjourn¬ 
ment.”  At  this  second  session  it  was  “Voted  that  the  Slave 
Trade  be  unjust.” 

Unfortunately  neither  the  local  nor  the  general  Conso¬ 
ciation  could  forestall  or  heal  all  of  the  dissension  and  bit¬ 
terness  of  later  years;  nevertheless,  the  organization  was  to 
be  influential  for  generations  to  come  in  promoting  the 
spirit  of  understanding  and  cooperation.  A  Congrega¬ 
tional  pastor  has  said  of  it:  “The  name  will  soon  disappear 
from  our  Year  Book.  The  word  consociation  will  become 
obsolete — a  kind  of  historic  landmark.  But  the  spirit  of 
wise,  strong  organization— closer  fellowship  in  service- 
kindly  concern  and  fraternal  helpfulness  among  the 
churches — standing  councils,  general  superintendency, 
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united  front  and  orderly  advance,  will  prevail— the  pre¬ 
cious  inheritance  and  inspiration  from  the  Saybrook  Plat¬ 
form  and  Connecticut  Consociationism.”* 

While  Mr.  Chauncey  was  thus  exerting  his  leadership  in 
the  affairs  of  Congregationalism,  his  own  church  was  grow¬ 
ing  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  During  the  nineteen 
years  of  his  pastorate  he  added  to  the  twenty-four  original 
members  ninety-seven,  whom  he  received  in  “full  cove¬ 
nant,”  and  one  hundred  thirty-three  under  the  “Half-Way 
Covenant.”  This  latter  was  a  curious  compromise  that  was 
developed  to  meet  a  very  practical  situation.  The  Puritans 
in  England  had  decreed  that  a  child  should  not  be  baptised 
unless  at  least  one  parent  was  a  church  member,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  become  a  church  member  a  person  must  testify  to  an 
experience  of  conversion.  Apparently  this  requirement 
had  not  greatly  troubled  the  early  settlers;  but  as  time  went 
on,  many  people  were  unable  either  to  establish  proof  of 
previous  church  membership  or  to  give  the  necessary  evi¬ 
dence  of  conversion,  and  they  were,  therefore,  not  allowed 
to  present  their  children  for  baptism.  This  restriction  was 
recognized  as  an  obvious  injustice  to  the  children,  and  it 
was  also  resulting  in  an  alarming  decrease  in  church  mem¬ 
bership.  Accordingly,  a  compromise  was  worked  out  by 
which  parents  who  had  received  baptism  might,  if  they  led 
upright  lives,  sign  the  covenant  and  present  their  children 
for  baptism.  Thus  they  and  their  children  became  half¬ 
members;  they  were  considered  within  the  covenant,  but 
they  could  not  partake  of  communion  or  vote.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  many  people  were  satisfied  with  this  nominal  mem¬ 
bership,  and  the  Half-Way  Covenant  contributed  largely 
to  the  decline  of  the  religious  spirit  which  became  evident 
during  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  not 
abandoned,  however,  until  1 806. 

*  Rev.  Frank  S.  Child,  An  Old  New  England  Church,  Fairfield  His¬ 
torical  Society,  1910. 
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Noteworthy  among  the  early  members  of  the  Stratfield 
Church  was  Captain  David.Sherman,  who  became  the  first 
deacon  and  continued  in  that  office  for  fifty-eight  years  un¬ 
til  his  death.  He  was  a  farmer,  living  at  the  top  of  Toilsome 
Hill,  but  he  was  fully  competent  to  take  the  place  of  the 
minister  if  need  should  arise.  He  was  especially  noted  for 
his  gift  of  prayer.  Thomas  Hawley  was  the  second  deacon, 
elected  in  1698. 


Tombstone  of  Rev.  Charles  Chauncey  now  in  the  Chauncey 

Bay  of  The  United  Church 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Mr.  Chauncey  had  married 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Major  John  Burr,  a  girl  not  yet  seven¬ 
teen.  A  house  was  built  for  them  at  the  corner  of  the  Burr 
farm,  on  Cook’s  Lane,  later  known  as  Grove  Street.  Sarah 
died  in  her  twenty-second  year,  leaving  two  sons.  He  then 
married  Sarah  Wolcott,  by  whom  he  had  three  children; 
and  after  her  death  he  married  Elizabeth  Sherwood,  who 
survived  him.  Mr.  Chauncey  died  in  1714,  at  the  age  of 
forty-eight.  He  left  an  estate  of  seven  hundred  forty-three 
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pounds,  which  included  property  in  England  as  well  as  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Chauncey  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  courage 
and  ability.  It  was  largely  through  his  influence  that  the 
right  to  organize  a  church  had  been  granted  by  the  General 
Assembly.  He  had  gathered  the  church  and  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  building.  He  had  multiplied  its  mem¬ 
bership  and  secured  for  it  recognition  in  the  county  and 
the  state.  The  church  was  destined  to  increase  in  numbers 
and  in  influence  as  the  years  went  by,  and  the  name  of  the 
Reverend  Charles  Chauncey  is  a  name  worthy  to  head  the 
long  list  of  ministers  who  were  to  succeed  him. 


II 
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CHURCH 

1 7 1 5—1 747 

MANY  were  the  problems  that  confronted  the 
young  Stratfield  Church.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
-  now  nearly  fifty  years  since  the  first  settle¬ 
ments  had  been  made.  The  number  of  families  had  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  log  cabins  were  giving  place  to 
frame  houses;  but  conditions  were  still  primitive  and  life 
was  hard.  Indians  were  troublesome  and  dangerous.  Su¬ 
perstition  abounded.  The  shadow  of  witchcraft  that  had 
hung  over  the  town  of  Fairfield  had  scarcely  vanished.  A 
few  years  before  the  settlement  of  Pequonnock  Goodwife 
Knapp,  mother  of  Nathaniel,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  church,  had  been  tried  and  executed,  just 
across  the  boundary  line,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  com¬ 
pany  of  spectators.  The  last  witchcraft  trial  in  Connecticut 
was  held  in  Fairfield  only  three  years  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  church  when  Mercy  Disborough  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  execution,  Captain  John  Burr,  son  of  the  Major, 
being  one  of  the  magistrates,  and  Isaac  Wheeler,  one  of  the 
church  founders,  a  member  of  the  jury.  The  verdict  was 
later  set  aside,  however,  and  the  woman  was  pardoned. 
Heated  were  the  discussions  and  bitter  the  conflicts  that 
arose  among  individuals  and  between  groups  over  matters 
personal,  social,  or  theological.  Religion  and  morality  were 
at  a  low  ebb.  Obviously  there  was  no  dearth  of  problems 
confronting  the  church  and  its  ministers. 

In  i  7  i  5,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Chauncey,  the  Rev- 
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erend  Samuel  Cooke  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  Mr. 
Cooke  was  a  native  of  Guilford,  and  his  experience  in  the 
meeting  of  problems  must  have  commenced  at  an  early 
age.  His  father  died  when  the  boy  was  fourteen,  and  the 
prospect  for  an  education  looked  dark;  but  the  General 
Court  granted  permission,  at  the  request  of  the  lad  and  his 
guardian,  for  the  sale  of  a  house  and  lot  belonging  to  the 
estate  in  order  to  carry  out  “the  great  desire  of  Thomas 
Cooke,  deceased,  to  bring  up  this  his  son  in  learning.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  him  graduating,  four  years  later,  in  1 705, 
from  Yale  College.  This  college  had  been  founded  only 
four  years  before  in  Saybrook  by  a  group  of  Connecticut 
ministers,  the  Reverend  Israel  Chauncey  of  Stratford  be¬ 
ing  one  of  the  leaders.  These  men  were  actuated  in  part  by 
the  desire  to  have  a  college  located  at  a  point  more  acces¬ 
sible  than  Cambridge,  but  still  more  by  their  fear  that 
Connecticut  youth  would  be  contaminated  by  the  unor¬ 
thodox  tendencies  of  Harvard.  In  their  own  words,  they 
founded  this  institution  to  educate  young  men  “for  public 
employment  both  in  church  and  civil  state,”  especially  to 
“educate  ministers  in  our  own  way.”  The  first  graduate,  in 
1 702,  was  Nathaniel  Chauncey,  nephew  of  Israel. 

After  graduating  from  Yale,  Mr.  Cooke  studied  the¬ 
ology  and  then  became  rector  of  Hopkins  Grammar  School 
in  New  Haven.  In  1715  there  were  two  church  vacancies, 
one  in  New  Haven  and  one  in  the  Stratfield  Church.  He 
doubtless  would  have  preferred  the  New  Haven  position; 
but,  failing  that,  he  accepted  the  call  to  Stratfield  at  a  salary 
of  one  hundred  pounds  and  firewood,  a  salary  which  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  ministry  he  found  some  difficulty  in  col¬ 
lecting,  probably  because  of  friction  within  his  congrega¬ 
tion.  His  home  was  on  Cooke’s  Lane,  opposite  the  house 
where  Mr.  Chauncey  had  lived.  According  to  an  early  au¬ 
thority,  “He  was  a  man  whose  personal  dignity  was  long 
remembered  in  the  parish,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  re- 
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spect — somewhat  in  fear.  He  was  particularly  careful  in  his 
personal  appearance.  This  comprised  a  heavy  curled  wig, 
black  coat,  and  small  clothes,  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  and 
over  all  a  black  gown  or  cloak.” 

Although  the  minister  found  life  in  a  colonial  parish 
full  of  problems,  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that  his  wife  found 
hers  even  more  difficult.  Mr.  Cooke  was  married  four 
times,  three  of  his  wives  dying  in  their  early  thirties,  and  he 
had  ten  children.  Three  of  his  sons  graduated  from  Yale, 
presumably  becoming  ministers,  and  one  of  his  daughters 
married  a  minister.  Cooke’s  Lane  could  doubtless  have 
told  many  tales  of  the  dignified  parson  and  his  houseful  of 
lively  children. 

Immediately  after  the  installation  of  Mr.  Cooke,  the 
church  turned  its  attention  to  the  problem  of  securing 
adequate  accommodations  for  the  congregation,  which 
had  now  far  outgrown  the  twenty-year-old  meeting  house. 
At  first  it  was  decided  to  repair  and  enlarge  the  existing 
building,  and  a  committee,  composed  of  Richard  Hub- 
bell,  Thomas  Hawley,  and  James  Seeley,  was  appointed  to 
consult  with  carpenters.  Upon  further  consideration,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  deemed  wiser  to  erect  a  new  building  upon  a 
different  site,  a  decision  which,  curiously  enough,  was  to  be 
duplicated  two  centuries  later.  The  site  chosen  was  “near 
the  corner  of  Joseph  Trowbridge’s  orchard,  late  deceased, 
on  the  norwest  side  of  the  road  between  that  and  the  widow 
Sharman’s  deceased”— namely  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Park  and  North  Avenues. 

A  little  to  the  west,  at  the  corner  of  North  and  Brook- 
lawn  Avenues,  where  there  is  now  a  small  park,  was  “The 
Green,”  or  parade  ground.  “The  train  band”  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  in  1 703,  every  able-bodied  man  being  required  by 
law  to  report  regularly  for  military  training.  Beyond  the 
Green  was  the  old  Pequonnock  burying  ground,  which 
was  used  for  all  Stratfield  burials  until  1812,  when  another 
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cemetery  was  laid  out  west  of  Park  Avenue.  In  1 849  Moun¬ 
tain  Grove  Cemetery  was  opened,  and  to  that  plot  all 
bodies  from  Park  Avenue  were  removed.  It  was  from  the 
old  Pequonnock  burying  ground  that  the  remains  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Chauncey,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Cooke,  and 
the  Reverend  Robert  Ross  of  Revolutionary  days,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  first  two  deacons,  Captain  David  Sherman 
and  Thomas  Hawley,  were  eventually  removed  and  rein¬ 
terred  in  the  crypt  underneath  the  tower  of  the  United 
Church.  The  tombstones  of  the  three  pastors  and  of  Dea¬ 
con  Sherman  were  embedded  in  the  walls  of  the  audito¬ 
rium,  silent  reminders  of  those  valiant  leaders  of  the  old 
church  in  Stratfield. 

The  new  meeting  house  was  to  be  forty-eight  feet  long 
and  thirty-eight  feet  wide,  with  a  long  roof.  A  new  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Major  John  Burr,  Cap¬ 
tain  David  Sherman,  Lieutenant  Richard  Hubbell,  Jr., 
Samuel  Sherwood,  and  Benjamin  Fayerweather.  The  cost 
was  limited  to  “four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  besides  the 
charge  of  raising  said  house.”  In  May,  1717,  it  was  voted 
that  “the  committee  shall  hire  men  to  raise  the  meeting 
house  and  give  them  three  shillings  a  day,  they  finding 
[namely  boarding]  themselves.” 

The  next  year  an  additional  appropriation  was  voted  for 
the  building  of  a  gallery.  There  was  no  steeple;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  steeple  in  Connecticut  until  1726,  when  the 
church  in  Guilford  was  built.  As  Guilford  was  Mr.  Cooke’s 
native  town,  he  may  have  taken  particular  interest  in  that 
steeple  and  desired  one  for  his  own  church,  but  it  was  not 
until  1771,  many  years  after  his  death,  that  the  addition 
was  made.  Dr.  Charles  Ray  Palmer,  in  his  bicentennial  ad¬ 
dress  in  1 895,  relates  a  tragic  incident  that  occurred  during 
the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Ross,  just  before  the  steeple  was  com¬ 
pleted:  “On  the  28th  day  of  July,  1771,  the  congregation 
assembled  for  worship  at  the  usual  morning  hour.  A  storm 
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was  gathering,  but  the  service  proceeded.  The  storm 
proved  to  be  one  of  appalling  severity.  The  church  grew 
dark,  until  the  form  of  the  minister  was  hardly  visible,  as 
he  stood  in  the  exercise  of  prayer.  Suddenly  a  dazzling  flash 
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of  lightning  filled  the  house,  made  more  terrific  by  the 
crash  of  thunder  which  followed  instantaneously.  The 
voice  of  the  minister  broke  the  awful  stillness  which  en¬ 
sued,  with  the  question,  ‘Are  we  all  here?’  It  was  found  that 
two  of  the  best  men  of  the  community,  David  Sherman  and 
Captain  John  Burr,  who  had  come  to  church  in  the  fulness 
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of  vigorous  life,  had  been  struck  dead,  and  several  others 
had  been  injured.  The  impression  made  by  this  painful 
occurrence  was  profound  and  lasting.” 

Despite  this  tragedy,  the  steeple  was  completed,  and 
three  years  later  it  was  voted:  “That  the  society  will  get  a 
bell  by  subscription,  and  Joseph  Strong,  Gideon  Hubbell, 
and  Edward  Burroughs  shall  be  the  committee  to  get  the 
bell.”  Evidently  the  first  attempt  proved  unsatisfactory,  for 
a  few  months  later  it  was  voted,  “To  run  the  bell  over  again 
and  pay  for  it  by  subscription.”  Later  the  following  action 
is  recorded:  “Voted  that  ye  Society  are  willing  to  have  the 
bell  ringed  at  ye  usual  time  on  Sabbath  days,  and  other 
days  at  1 2  of  ye  clock  in  ye  day  and  at  9  o’clock  at  night,  and 
also  on  lecture  day;  and  whereas  Mr.  Wolcott  Hawley 
offers  to  ring  ye  Bell  at  ye  rate  of  four  pounds  and  ten  shil¬ 
lings  by  ye  year  for  ye  first  three  months,  it  was  agreed  to  by 
ye  meeting.” 

This  meeting  house,  though  far  superior  to  the  earlier 
one,  would  seem  comfortless  indeed  today.  At  first  there 
were  no  pews,  but  gradually  families  were  permitted  to 
erect  their  own.  Mr.  Cooke  led  the  way,  for  before  the 
completion  of  the  building  we  find  him  petitioning  the  So¬ 
ciety:  “Your  petitioner  requests  your  favour  so  far  as  to 
grant  me  the  liberty  of  making  a  pew  for  my  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  at  my  own  charge  in  the  new  meeting-house,  on  the 
women’s  side  up  by  the  pulpit.  Pray  be  so  kind  as  to  gratify 
me  in  this  instance,  both  with  respect  to  the  thing  itself  and 
the  situation  of  it.  I  remain  yours,  in  all  things  I  may. 
Sam’ll  Cooke.” 

This  petition  was  obligingly  granted.  Doubtless,  there¬ 
fore,  Mistress  Cooke  and  her  small  children  occupied  the 
seat  of  honor  just  beneath  the  pulpit,  where  they  could 
both  see  and  be  seen.  Other  members  of  the  parish  were 
granted,  from  time  to  time,  similar  privileges.  These  pews, 
square  box-like  structures  with  high  backs,  with  seats  on 
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three  sides  and  a  door  on  the  fourth,  served  as  individual 
family  compartments.  “It  was  a  great  step  in  luxury  and 
dignity/’  says  Dr.  Porter,*  “which  made  high  and  square 
pews  universal,  and  a  great  step  in  convenience  and  edifica¬ 
tion  when  they  were  finally  abandoned.”  The  deacons  oc¬ 
cupied  a  bench,  facing  the  audience,  directly  underneath 
the  pulpit,  where  they  could  easily  receive  “the  perpen¬ 
dicular  droppings  of  the  word.”  Men  and  women  were  dis¬ 
creetly  seated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house,  while  boys 
were  frequently  assigned  to  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  high 
pulpit,  or  to  seats  in  the  gallery.  In  either  case  they  often 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  tithing  men,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  awaken  slumbering  parishioners  or  rebuke  inatten¬ 
tive  ones.  Discriminating  tithing  men  would  rap  the 
knuckles  of  men  and  boys  with  the  knob  on  the  end  of  their 
rod,  while  they  merely  tickled  women  and  girls  with  the 
fox’s  tail  or  the  hare’s  foot  which  was  attached  to  the  other 
end.  Major  Burr  won  a  special  dispensation  when  the  so¬ 
ciety  voted:  “That  Major  John  Burr  sit  with  his  family  in 
the  pew  that  he  has  built  in  the  meeting  house  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  society.”  Did  that  action  signify  special  af¬ 
fection  among  the  members  of  the  Burr  family,  or  was 
there  some  reason  why  it  was  desirable  for  the  father  to  re¬ 
main  in  close  proximity  to  the  rest  of  his  household?  On 
that  point  history  is  silent. 

The  neighboring  church  of  Stratford  was  most  specific 
on  the  matter  of  segregation,  for  we  find  this  record: 
“Voted  that  the  seats  of  each  gallery  shall  be  seated,  the 
west  side  gallery  with  married  men,  the  east  gallery  with 
married  women,  and  antiant  bachelors  and  antiant  maides 
the  second  seats.” 

With  so  much  etiquette  to  be  observed  in  the  matter  of 
seating,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  reconsideration 
had  to  be  given  from  time  to  time  to  “dignifying  the  meet- 

*  Noah  Porter,  The  New  England  Meeting  House,  p.  9. 
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ing  house,”  and  that  this  responsibility  was  delegated  to 
the  wisest  and  most  prominent  men  in  the  congregation. 
For  example:  “Voted  that  the  meeting-house  shall  be 
seated  by  dignity,  age,  and  estate  by  the  present  list;  and 
also  that  David  Sharman,  Richard  Hubbell,  John  Odell, 
Samuel  Sherwood,  and  John  Burr  be  a  committee  to  seat 
the  meeting-house,  and  have  power  to  seat  from  time  to 
time  as  they  see  occasion.”  The  result,  if  committee  rulings 
happened  to  conflict  with  family  pride,  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination. 

There  were  no  lights  in  the  church,  nor  was  there  need 
of  any,  for  night  meetings  would  have  been  considered 
highly  indecorous.  Neither  was  there  any  heat.  If  they  were 
too  delicate  to  sit  in  an  icy  building  in  winter,  worshippers 
might  bring  their  own  footstoves  filled  with  hot  coals 
which  could  be  replenished  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor  dur¬ 
ing  the  intermission  between  morning  and  afternoon  serv¬ 
ices.  As  late  as  1783,  when  a  stove  was  installed  in  the  Old 
South  Church  in  Boston,  the  Boston  Evening  Post  pub¬ 
lished  a  rhyme*  which  shows  the  attitude  towards  luxuries 
within  the  church: 

Extinct  our  sacred  fire  of  love, 

Our  zeal  grown  cold  and  dead 
In  the  house  of  God  we  fix  a  stove 
To  warm  us  in  their  stead. 

In  some  hospitable  home,  during  the  intermission,  the 
family  might  warm  themselves,  eat  the  lunch  which  they 
had  brought,  and  incidentally  exchange  the  news  of  the 
week.  This  arrangement  did  not  prove  wholly  satisfactory, 
however,  and  six  years  after  the  completion  of  the  church  it 
was  voted,  “That  Mr.  Edwards  shall  have  Liberty  to  build 
a  little  House  somewhere  near  ye  meeting  house.”  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards  was  probably  the  Captain  John  Edwards,  officer  of 
the  British  army  in  Scotland,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  shot 

*  Quoted  by  Luther  A.  Weigle,  The  Pageant  of  America,  X,  61. 
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as  a  rebel  against  the  government;  but  who,  on  his  way  to 
the  place  of  execution,  escaped,  boarded  a  vessel  which 
eventually  landed  in  Black  Rock  Harbor,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  cautious  retreat  in  a  wood  called  Chestnut 
Hill.  In  1 746  he  presented  the  church  with  a  communion 
cup  that  is  still  in  use. 

The  “little  House”  which  Captain  Edwards  was  author¬ 
ized  to  build  was  doubtless  a  “Sabbath-day  House,”  such  as 
was  frequently  found  near  a  church.  We  can  picture  the 
members  of  the  parish  who  lived  too  far  away  to  go  home 
between  services  gathering  in  this  house,  the  men  in  one 
room  and  the  women  in  another,  warming  themselves  in 
front  of  the  great  open  fireplaces,  eating  their  simple 
lunch,  and  discussing  the  morning  sermon  or  talking  over 
the  latest  events.  While  the  women  probably  considered 
those  lighter  topics  that  were  thought  suitable  for  the  fe¬ 
male  mind,  the  men  wrestled  over  knotty  problems  of  the¬ 
ology  or  planned  their  next  moves  against  Indian  terror¬ 
ism  or  British  oppression.  Then  the  women  refilled  their 
footstoves  with  fresh  coals,  the  men  shouldered  their  mus¬ 
kets,  and  as  the  drum  beat  the  signal  they  straggled  back 
into  the  meeting  house  for  the  long  afternoon  service. 

Attendance  at  both  services  was  required  by  law,  fines 
being  imposed  for  voluntary  absence,  and  the  sermons  and 
prayers  were  timed,  not  by  minutes  as  in  modern  degener¬ 
ate  days,  but  by  hours.  Children,  especially,  must  have 
watched  eagerly  as  the  sand  dripped  slowly  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  hour  glass;  but  that  glass  might  be  turned  two  or 
three  or  even  four  times  before  the  welcome  sound  of  the 
Amen.  Cotton  Mather,  according  to  his  own  diary,  when 
he  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  prayed  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  and  preached  an  hour  and  three  quarters.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  congregation  always  stood  during  the 
prayer. 

The  music  in  the  early  church  would  have  sounded 
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strangely  unfamiliar  to  us.  In  their  revolt  against  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Puritans  went  to  the 
other  extreme  and  denounced  all  liturgical  practices.  “We 
allow  of  the  people  joining  with  one  voice  in  a  plain  tune/' 
they  said,  “but  not  in  tossing  the  psalms  from  one  side  to 
the  other  with  mingling  of  organs.”*  “If  we  admit  instru¬ 
mental  music  into  the  worship  of  God,”  wrote  Cotton 
Mather,  “how  can  we  resist  the  imposition  of  all  the  In¬ 
struments  used  among  the  ancient  Jews?  Yea,  dancing  as 
well  as  playing,  and  several  other  J udaic  actions. ’ ’ 

The  first  organ  in  the  colonies  was  imported  by  Thomas 
Brattle  of  Boston,  in  1713,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
Brattle  Square  Congregational  Church  “if  they  shall  ac¬ 
cept  thereof,  and  within  a  year  after  my  decease  procure  a 
Sober  person  that  can  play  skillfully  thereon  with  a  loud 
noise.”  However,  the  church  voted,  “With  all  possible  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  our  deceased  Friend  and  Benefac¬ 
tor,  that  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  use  the  same  in  the 
public  worship  of  God.” 

Still,  changes  must  come,  even  in  a  conservative  Puritan 
society,  and  gradually  the  “New  Way”  of  singing  was  intro¬ 
duced;  not,  however,  without  serious  dissension  among 
the  members  of  the  congregation.  Occasionally  a  compro¬ 
mise  was  reached  by  which  the  afternoon  service  was  closed 
with  the  singing  of  hymns  in  the  new  manner,  those  who 
objected  being  allowed  to  withdraw  before  the  singing  be¬ 
gan.  But  gradually  the  pitch  pipe  and  the  tuning  fork 
yielded  to  the  bass  viol,  and  later  to  the  organ,  separate 
choirs  were  formed,  the  singing  school  was  developed,  and 
music  came  into  its  own. 

We  may  smile  at  these  ancient  customs;  certainly  we  re¬ 
joice  that  we  were  born  in  a  more  comfortable  and  a  more 
liberal  age;  but  we  should  be  careful  to  assess  them  at  their 

*  Quoted  by  Luther  A.  Weigle,  The  Pageant  of  America ,  X,  79. 
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true  value.  The  church  was  the  real  school  of  the  people. 
Books  were  few,  and  the  newspaper  was  almost  non-exist¬ 
ent.  Both  ministers  and  people  belonged  to  an  era  into 
which  modern  science,  like  modern  inventions,  had  not 
yet  come.  These  ministers,  for  the  most  part  true  shep¬ 
herds  of  their  flocks,  deserve  our  deepest  respect  for  their 
earnestness  and  sincerity,  their  love  of  scholarship,  their 
loyalty  to  the  church  they  served.  “Had  it  not  been  for  the 
meeting  house  and  the  ministry  of  its  first  century,  New 
England  would  have  sunk  into  barbarism,  and  neither 
schoolmaster  nor  school  would  have  flourished  in  New 
England,  and  if  not  there,  surely  nowhere  in  this  land.  ’  ’  * 

The  new  church  was  built  in  a  period  of  religious  de¬ 
pression.  As  has  already  been  noted,  religion  during  the 
first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
Half-Way  Covenant,  which  had  been  adopted,  in  part  at 
least,  to  check  the  alarming  decrease  in  church  member¬ 
ship,  had  resulted  in  a  nominal  increase  of  membership 
but  an  actual  weakening  of  the  sense  of  spiritual  obligation 
among  both  individuals  and  churches.  This  was  true,  not 
only  in  Connecticut  but  throughout  New  England;  and  al¬ 
ready  a  counteracting  force  had  been  set  in  motion.  In  the 
church  at  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  under  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  a  movement  had  begun  which 
spread  rapidly  throughout  the  colonies.  This  movement, 
which  culminated  about  1740,  was  known  as  “The  Great 
Awakening.” 

While  Jonathan  Edwards  was  its  apostle  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  an  English  preacher,  George  Whitefield,  now  on  his 
second  trip  to  this  country,  was  leading  a  similar  move¬ 
ment  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  colonies  to  the  south.  The 
central  theme  of  their  preaching  was  that  there  must  be  a 
complete  regeneration.  “The  sublime  fatalism  of  Calvin- 

*  Noah  Porter,  The  New  England  Meeting  House ,  p.  21. 
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ism”*  had  maintained  that  man  must  wait  for  salvation  to 
come  to  him,  and  if  he  were  not  one  of  the  chosen  few  he 
was  to  be  pitied  but  there  was  little  that  he  could  do  about 
it.  Edwards  and  Whiteheld,  on  the  contrary,  preached 
that,  although  man  was  in  dire  peril,  if  he  would  repent  of 
his  sins  and  submit  to  God’s  will  wherever  that  will  might 
lead,  he  could  achieve  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

Unfortunately,  fiery  preachers  like  Whiteheld  and  some 
of  his  followers  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  fairness  and 
good  judgment.  They  created  an  emotional  atmosphere 
that  among  certain  types  of  listeners  caused  hysterical 
screaming,  fainting,  even  physical  convulsions;  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  “Raptures,  Ecstacies,  Visions.”  They 
fulminated  against  conservative  ministers,  calling  them 
unconverted  sinners,  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing,  and  devils 
incarnate.  They  invaded  churches  without  invitation  and 
stirred  up  dissension  among  the  members.  They  cried  con¬ 
cerning  the  “unconverted”  ministers,  “Their  Light  has  be¬ 
come  Darkness,  Darkness  that  may  be  felt.” 

The  inevitable  result  of  such  preaching  was  to  split 
churches  into  factions:  the  “New  Lights”  against  the  “Old 
Lights.”  Mr.  Cooke,  being  a  gentleman  of  strong  convic¬ 
tion  and  by  no  means  averse  to  a  good  quarrel  now  and 
then,  entered  whole-heartedly  into  the  controversy.  He 
was  heart  and  soul  with  the  New  Lights.  Because  of  his 
strong  advocacy  of  the  new  doctrines,  he  was  forced  to  re¬ 
sign  from  the  position  of  trustee  of  Yale,  since  the  corpora¬ 
tion  of  that  college  adhered  strictly  to  the  conservative 
principles  of  its  founders.  As  moderator  and  scribe  of  the 
Fairfield  Consociation  he  wrote  to  Whiteheld,  inviting 
him  to  preach  in  the  Fairfield  County  churches.  White- 
held,  on  a  tour  through  New  England,  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  and  preached  in  both  Stratford  and  Fairheld.  The 
Stratford  meeting  seems  to  have  been  held  in  the  open  air, 

*  Luther  A.  Weigle,  Pageant  of  America ,  X,  2. 
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and  people  living  nearly  a  mile  away  are  said  to  have  heard 
the  preacher’s  voice. 

Doubtless  many  members  of  the  Stratfield  congregation 
listened  to  this  preaching,  and  feeling  ran  high.  Furious 
must  have  been  the  debates  at  the  Little  House  on  Sun¬ 
days.  Some  supported  Mr.  Cooke  and  the  New  Lights; 
others  violently  condemned  him.  Some  were  converted 
and  joined  the  church;  others  were  permanently  alien¬ 
ated.  Wherever  Whitefield  and  his  followers  appeared, 
similar  dissensions  occurred.  Finally  the  General  Associa¬ 
tion  in  its  convention  of  1745  took  a  strong  stand  against 
Whitefield’s  “Many  Errors  in  Doctrine  and  Disorders  in 
Practice,”  voting  that  “It  would  by  no  means  be  advisable 
for  any  of  our  Ministers  to  admitt  him  into  their  Pulpits, 
nor  for  any  of  our  people  to  attend  upon  his  Preaching  and 
Administrations.  ’  ’ 

The  effects  of  his  preaching,  however,  were  not  to  be 
undone  by  any  fiat  of  the  Association.  One  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  local  results  was  the  breaking  away  of  a  group  from  the 
Stratfield  Church  and  the  organization  of  St.  John’s  Epis¬ 
copal  Church.  The  Episcopal  order  had  already  estab¬ 
lished  itself  in  both  Stratford  and  Fairfield,  in  spite  of  op¬ 
position  from  the  Congregational  Church,  whose  Puritan 
ancestors  not  many  generations  before  had  fled  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Church  of  England  and  who  still  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  a  church  that  acknowledged  the  au¬ 
thority  of  English  bishops.  However,  the  excesses  of  the 
revivals  and  the  turmoil  thereby  engendered  within  the 
Congregational  fold  caused  some  of  the  more  conservative 
members  to  look  with  favor  upon  a  church  that  had  re¬ 
mained  undisturbed  by  the  preachers  of  reform.  In  1 748 
St.  John’s  Church  was  organized,  and  a  building  was 
erected  on  Church  Lane,  near  the  present  junction  of 
North  and  Wood  Avenues.  It  was  a  frame  building  with  a 
steeple  crowned  by  a  gilded  weathercock,  emblematic  of 
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the  cock  whose  crowing  reminded  Peter  of  his  guilt  in  de¬ 
nying  his  Lord.  Among  the  contributors  were  several  men 
prominent  in  the  Congregational  Church,  notably  Major 
John  Burr,  whose  name  heads  the  list  with  the  largest  sub¬ 
scription. 
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The  movement  generated  by  Jonathan  Edwards  and 
George  Whitefield  was  indeed  regrettable  in  its  excesses 
and  resulting  divisions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  positive 
results  which  influenced  the  history,  not  only  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  but  of  Connecticut  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
entire  country;  results  which  justified  the  name,  ‘‘The 
Great  Awakening.”  It  had  awakened  people  from  their  in¬ 
difference.  It  had  challenged  the  comfortable  irreligion  of 
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the  Half-Way  Covenanters  and  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  vital  religious  experience.  It  had  shown  by  star¬ 
tling  contrast  the  dull  formality  of  much  of  the  preaching 
of  the  day.  It  had  opposed  the  domination  of  the  “Standing 
Order,”  that  apparently  unbreakable  combination  of  ultra 
conservative  Congregational  leaders  in  church  and  state. 
And  this  stimulation  of  thought  and  discussion,  this  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  church,  this  revolt  against  traditional  authority, 
served  to  quicken  the  moral  consciousness,  to  increase  the 
sense  of  spiritual  values,  and  to  develop  in  men’s  minds  the 
desire  for  freedom  in  all  spheres  of  life.  It  led  directly  to 
the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state;  indirectly, 
but  none  the  less  definitely,  it  led,  a  generation  later,  to  the 
determination  to  be  free  from  all  external  domination.  It 
was  truly  a  Great  Awakening. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  DAYS 
1747-1796 

DURING  Mr.  Cooke’s  pastorate,  which  ended  with 
his  death  in  1747,  the  church  had  gained  some 
members  and  lost  others.  The  only  available  rec¬ 
ord  is  for  the  year  1731,  in  which  year  there  were  one  hun¬ 
dred  thirteen  members  in  full  covenant,  forty-five  males 
and  sixty-eight  females,  a  net  increase  during  the  thirty-six 
years  of  the  church’s  history  of  eighty-nine,  but  a  loss  since 
Mr.  Chauncey’s  time  of  eight.  Mr.  Cooke  was  succeeded  by 
Lyman  Hall,  a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  a  native  of  Wal¬ 
lingford  and  a  graduate  of  Yale,  which  was  now  in  New 
Haven,  having  been  moved  from  Saybrook  in  1717.  He 
was  ordained  in  the  Stratfield  Church  and  began  his  min¬ 
istry  in  1749.  But  the  stormy  waters  had  not  yet  calmed, 
and  it  would  have  taken  a  wiser  and  more  experienced  man 
than  he  to  handle  so  difficult  a  situation.  At  the  end  of  two 
years  he  was  dismissed.  He  found  other  activities,  however, 
for  which  his  talents  were  better  suited.  For  a  time  he  lived 
in  Fairfield,  teaching  and  studying  medicine.  Then  he 
moved  to  Georgia,  where  he  established  himself  as  a  physi¬ 
cian.  He  entered  vigorously  into  the  cause  of  colonial  inde¬ 
pendence,  represented  Georgia  in  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  of  1 775,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  later  became  governor  of  Georgia. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Hall’s  dismissal  another  group  with¬ 
drew,  this  time  to  form  a  Baptist  church.  This  too  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  Whitefield  mission,  but  for  reasons 
quite  different  from  those  that  had  stimulated  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  St.  John’s  Church.  One  of  Whitefield’s  dis¬ 
ciples,  an  itinerant  preacher  in  Fairfield  County,  had  a  dra¬ 
matic  adventure.  A  woman  had  dreamed  one  night  of  a 
young  preacher  who  rode  up  to  her  house  on  horseback; 
and  as  she  was  telling  her  dream  to  a  friend,  the  preacher 
suddenly  appeared  in  person  before  them.  Greatly  im¬ 
pressed,  the  two  women  immediately  gathered  a  group  to¬ 
gether  to  listen  to  his  preaching.  Other  meetings  followed 
and  converts  were  made.  One  of  the  converts  was  Captain 
John  Sherwood,  long  a  prominent  member  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church.  He  assembled  a  group  in  his  own  home, 
and  they  were  baptized  “in  the  Baptist  way.”  Thus  began, 
in  1751,  with  ten  members,  the  Stratfield  Baptist  Church. 
Captain  Sherwood  was  appointed  elder,  and  later  was  or¬ 
dained  pastor  of  the  new  church.  Nearly  twenty  years  later 
a  building  was  erected  some  distance  north  of  the  other 
churches  on  a  site  which  the  present  church  still  occupies. 

Two  years  after  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Hall,  in  1753,  the 
church  called  as  its  minister  the  Reverend  Robert  Ross. 
This  young  man,  now  twenty-seven  years  old,  was  born  in 
Ireland  of  Scotch  parents  but  was  brought  to  this  country 
at  the  age  of  three.  He  had  recently  graduated  from  the 
new  college  of  Princeton,  though  he  later  received  an  addi¬ 
tional  degree  from  Yale,  and  he  was  ordained  in  the  Strat¬ 
field  Church.  Three  weeks  after  the  ordination  he  married 
Mrs.  Sarah  Hawley,  granddaughter  of  Captain  John  Ed¬ 
wards  and  widow  of  Samuel  Hawley.  Their  first-born  son 
was  drowned  in  a  well  near  the  house.  His  wife  died  about 
twenty  years  later,  leaving  one  daughter.  A  second  wife 
lived  but  a  few  years  after  her  marriage,  and  a  third  sur¬ 
vived  him  by  only  twenty-four  hours.  A  ten-year-old  son 
was  drowned  thirteen  days  later. 

In  Parson  Ross,  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  the  church 
had  found  again  a  man  of  ability  and  character.  Six  feet  tall 
and  well  proportioned,  he  was  an  imposing  figure  in  his 
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ruffled  shirt,  his  wig  and  cocked  hat,  his  black  suit,  knee 
breeches,  and  white-topped  boots.  He  was  a  scholar,  having 
published  a  Latin  grammar  and  a  spelling  book  as  well  as  a 
number  of  sermons.  In  his  appointment  the  anti-Cooke 
faction  had  definitely  scored,  for  he  was  conservative,  a 
champion  of  the  Calvinist  doctrines,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
of  all  Separatist  movements.  The  story  is  told  that  one  day 
while  he  was  on  a  journey  his  white-topped  boots,  which 
were  very  tight  in  the  instep,  became  wet  and  he  pulled 
them  off  to  dry.  Unable  to  get  them  on  again,  he  tied  them 
to  his  saddle  and  continued  his  journey.  Soon  he  met  Par¬ 
son  Joseph  Bellamy,  of  Bethlehem,  who  had  been  a  student 
of  Jonathan  Edwards  and  was  one  of  the  powerful  New 
Light  preachers  of  the  Great  Awakening.  As  usual,  they  fell 
into  argument.  “You  think  you  can  reconcile  foreordina¬ 
tion  with  free  will?”  inquired  Parson  Ross.  “Well,  can  you 
tell  me  why  my  boots  are  tied  on  behind  me?”  Dr.  Bellamy 
admitted  that  he  could  not.  Whereupon  Mr.  Ross  trium¬ 
phantly  asserted  that  if  the  good  doctor  could  not  explain 
so  simple  a  phenomenon  as  that,  he  surely  could  not  recon¬ 
cile  the  mysteries  of  election  and  foreordination  with  the 
new  doctrine  of  free  will. 

But  political  events  shared  the  field  with  theological 
debate  and  soon  became  all-absorbing.  Relations  with  the 
Mother  Country  grew  steadily  more  tense.  In  the  winter  of 
1 757 -58  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers  was  quartered  in 
Stratford  and  Fairfield.  Stories  of  the  insolence  and  tyr¬ 
anny  of  royal  agents  traveled  from  colony  to  colony.  The 
Stamp  Act  was  passed.  Pamphlets  urging  acceptance  of  the 
inevitable  and  pamphlets  demanding  resistance  flew  back 
and  forth.  News  of  the  closing  of  Boston  Harbor  caused  in¬ 
tense  excitement.  There  could  be  no  neutrality;  everyone 
must  make  some  decision. 

With  few  exceptions  the  ministers  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  Dissenting  Churches  were  on  the  side  of  liberty. 
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It  was  for  liberty  that  their  ancestors  had  crossed  the  ocean. 
Liberty  had  been  the  keynote  of  their  preaching  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half.  The  Anglican  Church,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  itself  in  a  difficult  position.  Small  in  numbers  and 
without  substantial  backing  by  civil  authorities,  it  was 
nearly  engulfed  by  the  rising  tide  of  patriotism.  It  was  the 
representative  in  this  country  of  the  Church  of  England. 
There  was  no  American  bishop,  and  the  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
trol  came  from  the  Bishop  of  London.  The  church  was 
bound  by  its  fundamental  principles  to  pray  for  King  and 
country,  and  its  very  existence  seemed  imperiled  by  the 
Revolution.  By  and  large,  therefore,  members  of  the  An¬ 
glican  Church  were  loyalist  in  sympathy  and  action;  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congregational  and  Dissenting  Churches  were 
ready  to  give  their  all  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  their 
ministers  led  in  the  crusade. 

President  Ezra  Stiles  and  President  Timothy  Dwight  of 
Yale  had  urged  a  declaration  of  independence  long  before 
the  idea  gained  popular  approval.  Noah  Welles  of  Stam¬ 
ford  preached  vigorously  against  the  Stamp  Act.  Cotton 
Mather  Smith  of  Sharon  announced  from  his  pulpit  the 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  and  then  repaired  directly 
to  the  green  in  front  of  the  church  and  assembled  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  for  immediate  march.  Reverend  Jonathan  Todd 
of  Guilford  set  out  at  the  head  of  eighty-three  men  to  join 
the  patriot  army.  Benjamin  Trumbull  of  North  Haven  de¬ 
scended  from  his  pulpit,  raised  the  leaf  of  the  communion 
table,  and  enlisted  forty-six  men  on  the  spot.  Reverend 
Nathaniel  Bartlett  of  Redding,  threatened  by  the  Tories 
with  hanging  because  of  his  outspoken  utterances,  carried 
a  loaded  musket  everywhere  with  him  and  had  a  specially 
constructed  powder  bin  in  his  cellar  ready  for  emergencies. 
Samuel  Sherwood  of  Weston  was  given  a  guard  of  conti¬ 
nental  soldiers  to  protect  him  in  his  own  home.  Ministers 
served  as  chaplains  in  army  camps,  preached  to  the  soldiers 
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in  camp  and  on  the  field,  and  did  their  utmost  to  aid  and 
strengthen  the  men  of  their  parishes,  as  many  letters  from 
those  men  testify. 

Reverend  Judah  Champion  of  Litchfield  prayed: #  “Oh, 
Lord,  we  view  with  terror  and  dismay,  the  approach  of  the 
enemies  of  thy  holy  religion;  wilt  thou  send  storm  and 
tempest  and  scatter  them  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth;  but,  peradventure,  should  any  escape  thy  venge¬ 
ance,  collect  them  together  again,  Oh  Lord,  as  in  the  hol¬ 
low  of  thy  hand,  and  let  thy  lightnings  play  upon  them.” 

Reverend  Nathaniel  Roberts  of  Torrington  cried, 
“Great  God,  we  pray  thee  remove  that  Lord  North  from 
office,  by  death  or  otherwise.” 

Indeed  the  voice  of  Congregationalism  in  Connecticut 
spoke  with  no  uncertain  sound.  A  Stratford  historian  says,f 
“The  relation  of  the  church  to  the  war  of  ’76  may  be  told  in 
a  word,  ‘That  everybody  went.’  ”  And  the  Stratford  rec¬ 
ords  state:  “The  church  was  vacant  four  years,  four 
months,  and  two  days.” 

There  is  ample  testimony  that  the  Stratfield  Church 
played  its  part  courageously  in  these  stirring  events.  From 
the  beginning  Mr.  Ross  had  been  sensitive  to  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  an  intolerant  government,  and  he  was 
steadfast  in  resistance.  In  1775  a  company  of  soldiers  pa¬ 
raded  in  his  front  yard,  bowed  reverently  as  he  prayed  for 
blessing  and  victory,  and  marched  off  to  join  the  expedi¬ 
tion  headed  for  Canada.  The  next  year  the  Stratfield  com¬ 
pany  was  sent  to  the  defense  of  New  York.  Captain  Stephen 
Burroughs  and  Captain  William  Wordin  commanded  a 
company  known  as  “Householders,”  men  not  eligible  for 
military  service  but  mobilized  for  the  protection  of  the 
community. 

*  Mary  Alice  Baldwin,  The  Clergy  of  Connecticut  in  Revolutionary 
Days. 

f  Rev.  Joel  S.  Ives,  Historical  Address. 
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It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  something  of  the  excitement 
on  Friday  night,  April  25,  1777,  when  messengers  from 
Fairfield  came  galloping  into  the  settlement  with  the  news 
that  a  British  army  had  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sauga- 
tuck  River,  had  marched  through  the  village,  and  was  en¬ 
camped  for  the  night  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town.* 
The  messengers  told  hurriedly  how  that  afternoon,  a  little 
before  sunset,  they  had  seen  enemy  ships,  twenty-six  in  all, 
sail  into  the  harbor.  Not  less  than  two  thousand  men  had 
landed  that  afternoon  at  the  foot  of  Compo  Hill.  The  sol¬ 
diers  were  gay  in  their  yellow  buckskin  breeches,  scarlet 
coats,  shoulder  epaulettes,  and  plumed  metal  hats,  and 
they  were  mounted  on  spirited  horses.  It  was  a  spectacular 
sight  but  one  that  filled  every  patriot  heart  with  terror,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  Paul  Reveres  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  were  riding  through  the  country  side,  north,  east,  and 
west,  calling  the  men  to  arms.  There  must  have  been  many 
from  the  Stratfield  parish  who  grabbed  their  muskets,  bade 
their  families  a  hasty  farewell,  and  marched  off  to  join  the 
Fairfield  militia  under  General  Silliman.  The  attack  on 
Danbury,  with  its  storehouse  of  ammunition,  the  burning 
of  the  town,  the  battle  of  Ridgefield,  the  subsequent  burn¬ 
ing  of  Fairfield — all  these  are  events  well  known  in  local 
history,  and  in  them  all  we  may  be  sure  that  the  people  of 
Stratfield,  encouraged  by  their  valiant  minister,  played  an 
honorable  part. 

The  war  dragged  on  through  eight  long  years,  years  full 
of  hardship  and  suffering,  but  it  ended  at  last.  When  the 
tidings  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  reached  Stratford  in 
the  midst  of  the  Sabbath  sermon,  Parson  Wetmore  drew 
himself  up  to  his  full  height,  announced  the  glorious  news, 
and  then  said  with  evident  restraint,  “It  is  no  place  for 
boisterous  demonstration  in  the  house  of  God,  but  we  may, 
in  giving  three  cheers,  only  go  through  the  motions.” 


*  William  Hanford  Burr,  Revolutionary  Days  in  Westport,  Conn. 
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But  though  there  was  a  surge  of  relief  that  the  war  was 
finally  over,  there  were  many  discouraging  conditions  to 
be  faced.  War  had  taken  its  toll  of  life  and  of  possessions, 
and  disease  followed  in  its  wake.  Smallpox,  most  dreaded 
of  all  epidemics,  had  been  introduced  into  Stratford  by  a 
party  of  exchanged  prisoners,  and  it  swept  devastatingly 
through  the  region.  The  red  flag  was  a  danger  signal  that 
no  one  disregarded,  and  the  pesthouses  were  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing.  People  were  gripped  by  a  terror  that  caused  them 
to  leave  even  members  of  their  own  families  to  a  horrible 
death.  Those  who  had  the  disease  and  recovered  were 
marked  by  hideous  scars  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Vaccina¬ 
tion  was  unknown,  but  “inoculation  parties”  were  held,  at 
which  ten  or  fifteen  persons  gathered  in  some  private  home 
to  be  inoculated  with  pus  from  a  smallpox  sore.  A  terse 
note  from  an  old  diary  is  revealing:  “1794,  Feb.  18.  Se¬ 
lectmen  gave  liberty  for  inoculation  at  Sam  Sherwoods  for 
20  persons.”*  There  was  some  objection  to  this  practice, 
not  so  much  on  medical  grounds  as  because  it  was  “defeat¬ 
ing  the  will  of  the  Lord.”  Two  petitions  begging  for  aid 
were  submitted  to  the  Legislature;  the  first  was  disre¬ 
garded,  but  the  second,  signed  by  Mr.  Ross  and  twenty-one 
other  residents  of  Stratfield,  stating  that  people  were  so 
desperate  that  they  were  threatening  to  pull  down  infected 
houses  and  shoot  the  sufferers,  brought  results.  The  Legis¬ 
lature  directed  General  Silliman  of  Fairfield  to  take  charge 
of  the  situation  and,  with  the  employment  of  such  sanitary 
measures  as  were  available,  the  plague  was  finally  halted. 

Moreover,  as  if  war  and  disease  were  not  enough  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  ministers,  there  was  added  a  spirit  of  reaction 
against  all  things  religious  which  was  endangering  the  very 
existence  of  the  churches.  Infidelity  had  spread  alarmingly 
throughout  the  country  causing  a  relaxation  of  moral 
standards  and  undermining  the  spiritual  faith  that  had  en- 

*  Quoted  in  The  Story  of  Bridgeport,  p.  34. 
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abled  the  founding  fathers  unflinchingly  to  face  hardship 
and  discouragement.  Gratitude  for  French  help  in  the  war 
had  aroused  admiration  for  everything  French,  including 
the  doctrines  of  French  philosophers  and  their  American 
imitators,  with  all  their  skepticism  and  materialism. 

A  specific  manifestation  of  this  influence  was  the  serious 
decline  in  church  attendance  and  church  support.  Some 
measure  must  be  devised  to  meet  the  very  practical  prob¬ 
lem  of  raising  funds  for  current  expenses.  Accordingly,  in 
1794  it  was  decided  to  try  for  one  year  the  experiment  of 
renting  pews.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  church 
finance  which  lasted  until  well  into  the  twentieth  century. 
It  was  stipulated,  however,  that  Mr.  Ross  should  retain  the 
seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  pulpit  which  had  been 
granted  him  “to  Set  in  During  the  Society’s  pleasure”;  and 
“the  fore  seat  extending  throughout  the  whole  front  was 
appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  aged  people  for  one  year.” 
There  were  twenty-one  pews  in  this  second  building,  and 
the  highest  rent  paid  was  by  Josiah  Lacy,  one  pound  ten 
shillings,  or  about  five  dollars  in  American  money. 

Evidently,  however,  payments  were  not  always  prompt, 
for  the  next  year  it  was  voted  “that  the  persons  that  bids  off 
a  pew  in  the  Meeting  House  that  dont  pay  the  money  shall 
give  his  note  of  hand  to  pay  the  Money  by  the  first  day  of 
July  next  if  not  paid  then  interest  from  1st  of  July  until 
paid.” 

Bitterly  though  Mr.  Ross  hated  factionalism,  he  was 
obliged  to  see  a  third  group  withdraw  from  the  Stratfield 
Church,  this  time  to  establish  a  Methodist  Congregation. 
In  1784  William  Black,  preacher  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Nova  Scotia,  visited  the  United  States.  At  first  he  was 
cordially  received,  and  he  preached  several  times  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  making  a  most  favorable  impres¬ 
sion.  It  soon  developed,  however,  that  he  was  opposed  to 
certain  of  the  doctrines  of  orthodox  Calvinism,  and  he  was 
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roundly  denounced  as  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing.  It  is  said 
that  one  sermon  was  interrupted  by  Parson  Ross,  who 
stamped  on  the  floor,  declaring  that  his  doctrine  was 
“Damnable!”  But  some  were  attracted  by  his  preaching, 
and  groups  were  formed  in  private  homes  to  discuss  the 
new  teaching.  As  a  result,  in  1789,  the  first  Methodist  so¬ 
ciety  in  New  England  was  organized  by  the  Reverend  Jesse 
Lee,  circuit  rider  in  southwestern  Connecticut,  in  a  house 
on  Toilsome  Hill  Road,  with  three  women  members. 
When  the  Congregational  meeting  house  on  King’s  High¬ 
way  was  abandoned  some  twenty  years  later,  it  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Methodists  and  occupied  by  them  until  they 
too  moved  to  a  location  near  the  harbor. 

For  forty-three  years  Mr.  Ross  faithfully  served  the 
Stratfield  Church,  resigning  in  1796  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
Three  years  later  he  died.  He  is  described  in  his  epitaph  as 
“a  person  who  long  sustained  a  high  character  for  Chris¬ 
tian  literature  and  general  knowledge.  In  his  principles, 
orthodox;  in  his  preaching,  practical  and  judicious.  He  ad¬ 
vocated  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  by  doctrine  and  example, 
and  was  therefore  a  pious  guide  and  instructor.”  He  was 
recognized  as  a  leader  among  the  ministers  of  the  state,  and 
he  was  faithful  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
General  Association,  journeying  to  Hartford,  Woodbury, 
New  Milford,  Bristol,  Haddam,  or  Tolland  for  the  annual 
meeting,  several  times  being  elected  scribe.  In  1786  he  was 
appointed  by  the  General  Association  “to  preach  the  Con- 
scio  ad  Clerum  the  Day  after  the  next  Commencement  at 
Yale  College.”  All  in  all,  Mr.  Ross  builded  well  upon  the 
foundations  that  Mr.  Chauncey  had  laid. 


IV 


THE  CHURCH  EXPANDING 

1797-1830 


BY  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  conditions  be- 
I  gan  once  more  to  look  hopeful.  The  devastation  of 
war — the  burned  towns,  destroyed  goods,  and  neg¬ 
lected  industries — was  being  repaired.  The  political  tur¬ 
moil  inevitable  in  the  formation  of  a  new  government  had 
largely  subsided.  The  mutual  misunderstandings  and  jeal¬ 
ousies  had  been  overridden,  and  thirteen  separate  and 
highly  individualistic  colonies  had,  by  some  miracle  hu¬ 
man  or  divine,  been  welded  together  into  one  nation  with  a 
constitution  and  a  machinery  of  government  that  were  able 
to  function  with  fair  efficiency. 

George  Washington,  who  had  just  completed  eight  years 
as  president,  was  a  not  unfamiliar  figure  in  the  towns  along 
the  Sound.  On  his  first  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston,  as 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  traveling  on  horseback  along 
the  King’s  Highway,  he  must  have  noticed  the  new  St. 
John’s  Church,  with  its  steeple  and  gilded  weathercock, 
and  a  little  farther  along,  at  the  Four  Corners,  the  older 
Congregational  Church.  In  1775  when  he  again  traveled 
the  Post  Road,  this  time  on  his  way  to  Cambridge  to  take 
command  of  the  United  Colonial  Army,  he  may  have  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Congregational  Church  had  gained  added 
dignity  with  its  new  spire  and  bell.  On  one  of  his  trips  he 
and  his  party  stopped,  according  to  tradition,  at  the  tavern 
that  was  owned  by  John  Nichols,  the  blacksmith,  “and 
took  refreshments  there  occupying  the  southwest  corner 
room  as  their  parlor.”  The  house,  built  in  1 726  in  salt-box 
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style  and  since  carefully  remodeled,  is  still  serving  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  at  2354  North  Avenue.  Across  the  road  was  a  mile¬ 
stone  marked,  “F  20  miles  to  N.H.”  This  was  one  of  the 
stones  that  Benjamin  Franklin  had  set  up  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  when,  as  Postmaster  General,  he  had  ridden  along  the 
Post  Road,  measuring  the  miles  by  an  ingenious  device  at¬ 
tached  to  his  carriage  and  setting  up  a  stone  at  the  end  of 
each  mile. 

At  another  time  Washington  is  said  to  have  stopped  at 
the  Samuel  Cable  Tavern,  across  the  road  from  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  to  warm  himself  before  the  great  open 
fireplace,  enjoy  a  meal  of  fresh  oysters,  and  secure  a  change 
of  horses  from  the  roomy  stables.  This  house,  also  reputed 
to  have  been  at  one  time  the  home  of  Parson  Ross,  is  stand¬ 
ing  at  1795  North  Avenue,  and  is  appropriately  occupied 
at  the  present  time  by  a  member  of  the  United  Church. 

Once  more,  in  October,  1789,  Washington  set  out  from 
New  York,  now  the  national  capital,  for  a  tour  of  New 
England.  This  time,  as  President  of  the  United  States  he 
traveled  by  coach,  sometimes  changing  to  horseback,  and 
was  accompanied  by  his  aide,  his  secretary,  and  six  ser¬ 
vants.  He  breakfasted  in  Stamford  and  dined  and  slept  in 
Fairfield  where,  as  he  noted  in  his  diary,  the  evidences  of 
the  burning  of  the  town  by  the  British  were  still  visible. 
Leaving  Fairfield  at  sunrise,  he  drove  ten  miles  to  Strat¬ 
ford  for  breakfast,  over  a  road  which  was  ‘‘not  on  the  whole 
bad  (for  this  country) — in  some  places  very  gd.,  especially 
through  Et.  Fairfield,  wch.  is  in  a  plain,  and  free  from 
stone.”  This  time  he  specifically  notes  “two  decent  looking 
Churches  in  this  place,  though  small,  viz:  an  Episcopal, 
and  Presbyterian  or  Congregationalist  (as  they  call  them¬ 
selves).” 

Obviously  the  Four  Corners  on  King’s  Highway  was  a 
location  of  importance  where  interesting  things  were  fre¬ 
quently  happening.  But  the  years  had  brought  great 
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changes,  and  the  harbor  was  stealing  some  of  the  glory 
from  old  Stratfield.  Even  before  the  Revolution  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  region  known  as  Newfield  had  been  develop¬ 
ing,  good  farming  land  still  being  the  main  attraction.  In¬ 
creasing  population  had  encouraged  enterprising  persons 
to  set  up  new  industries,  and  adventurous  men,  lured  by 
the  natural  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequonnock,  had 
engaged  in  sea  trade.  As  early  as  1720  there  were  shipyards 
in  the  river,  and  farmers  loaded  their  produce  on  boats  for 
sale  in  nearby  settlements.  In  spite  of  British  laws  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  and  the  ever-present  danger  of  capture  by 
British  vessels,  hardy  sailors  constantly  navigated  along  the 
coast  and  to  the  West  Indies. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  harbor  had  been  the 
scene  of  many  exciting  events.  Sea  captains  turned  priva¬ 
teers  and  sailed  away  to  capture  valuable  prizes.  Captain 
David  Hawley,  prominent  member  of  the  Stratfield 
Church,  made  the  dangerous  journey  to  the  West  Indies 
and  returned  with  a  precious  cargo  of  gunpowder,  which 
was  divided  equally  between  the  towns  of  Stratford  and 
Fairfield.  Later,  on  a  privateering  mission,  he  was  captured 
and  offered  large  inducements  if  he  would  act  as  pilot  to 
the  British  fleet.  Staunch  patriot  that  he  was,  he  refused 
and  was  taken  prisoner  to  Halifax.  He  soon  made  his  es¬ 
cape,  however,  and  returned  to  do  valiant  service  for  the 
American  cause. 

With  the  coming  of  peace  and  a  settled  government, 
men  turned  again  to  trade.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  today 
how  largely  shipping  dominated  the  life  of  the  community 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  example, 
Captain  Ezekiel  Hubbell,  another  prominent  member  of 
the  church,  in  1 799  fitted  out  a  vessel,  rounded  Cape  Horn, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  citizen  of  the  United  States 
to  secure  permission  to  visit  Santiago,  capital  of  Chile. 
Barely  escaping  a  trap  set  by  unfriendly  natives,  he  pur- 
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sued  his  way  past  the  Sandwich  Islands  (now  known  as  the 
Hawaiian  Islands)  and  proceeded  to  China,  where  he  ex¬ 
changed  furs  for  tea  and  other  oriental  products.  There 
was  great  rejoicing  on  his  return,  for  he  had  been  gone 
nearly  three  years  and  most  people  believed  him  lost. 
When  he  finally  retired,  he  wrote  that  he  had  made  eight 
voyages  to  the  East  Indies,  each  voyage  averaging  30,000 
miles,  or  a  total  of  245,000  miles— surely  no  mean  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  time  of  sailing  vessels. 

Plainly  the  harbor  was  becoming  the  real  center  of  the 
town,  and  development  proceeded  rapidly.  New  roads 
were  laid  out,  and  bridges  replaced  the  old  ferries  across 
the  river.  The  first  bridge  was  known  as  the  “Lottery 
Bridge,”  because  money  for  its  construction  was  raised  by 
a  public  lottery,  and  a  toll  house  was  placed  at  its  approach. 
In  1 800  that  part  of  the  town  that  was  near  the  harbor  and 
boasted  two  hundred  fifty  inhabitants  was  incorporated  as 
the  Borough  of  Bridgeport,  the  first  borough  in  the  state. 

Naturally  the  churches  could  not  remain  unaffected  by 
these  changes,  and  for  some  time  there  had  been  talk  of  re¬ 
moving  to  a  location  near  the  harbor.  When  Mr.  Ross  re¬ 
signed  in  1796,  the  Church  had  rounded  out  a  century,  a 
century  occupied  with  the  laying  of  foundations  and  fight¬ 
ing  to  preserve  them.  That  struggle  had  been  won,  and  the 
new  century  would  provide  opportunity  for  expansion 
into  fields  not  yet  entered,  scarcely  even  dreamed  of. 

The  year  following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ross,  a  new 
minister  was  called,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Blatchford,  a 
young  Englishman  who  had  come  to  America  only  ten 
years  before.  The  story  of  his  coming  illustrates  the  strange 
interweaving  events  of  history.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  Samuel  was  a  boy  of  eight,  living  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire  near  Plymouth.  Near  the  Blatchford  home  was 
Dartmoor  prison,  one  of  the  prisons  in  which  prisoners  of 
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war  were  confined.  Captives  in  the  eighteenth  century 
were  often  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty,  both  on  prison 
ships  and  in  jails,  and  such  treatment  aroused  the  sym¬ 
pathy  of  kind-hearted  people.  Especially  was  this  true  of 
people  like  the  Blatchfords,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  government  of  the  day  and  sympathetic  toward  the 
struggle  of  the  colonies  for  freedom.  Accordingly  they  gave 
whatever  it  was  possible  for  them  to  give  of  food  or  other 
relief;  and  boys,  who  could  pass  to  and  fro  without  arousing 
as  much  suspicion  as  adults,  were  often  employed  on  these 
errands  of  mercy.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  young  Samuel 
came  in  contact  with  many  American  soldiers,  listened  to 
their  tales,  and  received  from  them  occasional  gifts,  such  as 
miniature  ships  fully  rigged  or  other  trinkets  of  carved 
wood. 

Every  period  of  bitter  conflict  develops  its  underground 
movements,  and  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  was  no 
exception.  Often  thrilling  episodes  occurred.  There  must 
have  been  great  excitement  in  the  Blatchford  home  one 
early  morning  when  Mrs.  Blatchford  and  her  brother  en¬ 
tered  a  post-chaise  to  convey  to  London  a  certain  Captain 
Samuel  Smedley,  Collector  of  Customs  in  Fairfield,  Con¬ 
necticut,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Dartmoor  prison. 
Twice  the  party  was  stopped  by  British  officers;  but  the 
Captain,  concealed  by  cloaks  on  the  bottom  of  the  chaise, 
was  undiscovered.  He  reached  London  safely  and  eventu¬ 
ally  boarded  a  vessel  bound  for  New  York.  It  is  not  strange 
that  such  experiences  created  a  determination  in  the  mind 
of  young  Samuel  some  day  to  go  to  America. 

Samuel  Blatchford  was  born  in  1767.  His  parents  were 
extremely  devout,  dissenters  from  the  established  church 
and  followers  of  John  Wesley.  When  the  boy  was  only 
eight  or  nine  years  old  he  felt,  in  the  language  of  the  day, 
that  he  had  received  a  ‘'call”  to  preach,  and  after  much 
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searching  of  heart  he  dedicated  himself  to  that  service. 
After  completing  his  education,  he  was  ordained  and 
preached  in  a  Presbyterian  church  near  Exeter. 

About  this  time  Robert  Raikes  was  attracting  much  at¬ 
tention  in  England  by  gathering  the  neglected  children  of 
Gloucester  into  groups  on  the  Sabbath  for  instruction  in 
reading  and  writing,  thus  becoming,  quite  unconsciously, 
the  father  of  the  modern  Sunday  School.  Mr.  Blatchford, 
too,  was  concerned  over  the  children  of  his  parish  who 
worked  long  hours  picking  old  ropes  into  fibers  for  oakum, 
which  was  used  in  caulking  boats.  These  children  were  en¬ 
tirely  without  education  and  never  entered  any  house  of 
worship.  Accordingly  he  attempted  to  follow  Mr.  Raikes’s 
example,  but  he  encountered  vigorous  opposition  from 
those  who  asserted  that  he  was  trying  to  draw  the  children 
away  from  the  Established  Church  and  that  it  was  danger¬ 
ous  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write.  It  was  as  preposterous, 
they  argued,  to  try  to  reform  society  by  educating  the 
youth  as  it  would  be  to  commence  building  a  house  at  the 
top  of  the  chimney.  Nevertheless  he  persisted,  organizing 
and  supervising  two  Sunday  Schools  for  boys  and  two  for 
girls. 

Such  bigotry  and  opposition  strengthened  his  early  de¬ 
sire  to  come  to  America,  the  land  of  freedom  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  religion.  By  correspondence  a  position  was  se¬ 
cured,  as  he  believed,  with  a  church  in  Bedford,  New 
York;  and  in  1795,  with  his  wife  and  four  small  children, 
he  set  out  on  the  six  weeks’  voyage.  He  arrived,  penniless, 
to  find  that  in  the  meantime  another  minister  had  been  en¬ 
gaged;  but  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby  the  two 
ministers  would  alternate  between  the  churches  of  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Poundridge.  There  were  hours  of  bitter  despair 
when  he  contrasted  the  rude,  unplastered  church  in  Bed¬ 
ford  and  the  cheerless,  unfurnished  rooms  in  which  he  and 
his  family  must  live  with  the  comfortable  home  and 
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church  that  he  had  left  in  Devonshire;  but  when,  shortly 
before  his  death  he  dictated  his  unfinished  autobiography, 
the  facts  he  remembered  best  were  not  the  hours  of  dis¬ 
couragement,  but  rather  the  courage  of  his  wife,  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  friends,  and  the  protecting  providence  of  God. 

After  a  few  months  he  was  invited  to  preach  for  one  year 
in  Greenfield  Hill,  succeeding  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  who 
had  resigned  to  become  president  of  Yale.  In  1797  he  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  church  in  Stratfield. 

Because  he  was  at  heart  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  preacher, 
and  also  to  eke  out  the  family  income,  Mr.  Blatchford 
opened  an  academy  for  boys  in  which  he  did  a  valuable 
work.  That  the  income  needed  enlarging  required  no  ar¬ 
gument,  for  the  church  paid  a  salary  of  only  five  hundred 
dollars  and  the  family  increased  year  by  year.  Altogether 
there  were  seventeen  children,  twelve  of  whom  lived  to 
maturity,  several  of  them  becoming  prominent  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  the  professional,  or  the  political  field.  It  is  not  strange 
that  when,  in  1804,  he  received  a  call  to  the  churches  of 
Lansingburgh  and  Waterford,  New  York,  for  what  seemed 
a  greater  field  of  opportunity  and  at  a  substantially  in¬ 
creased  salary,  he  accepted. 

During  the  twenty-four  years  of  his  Waterford  pastorate, 
he  was,  also,  prominent  in  the  educational  world,  being  a 
teacher  at  Union  College  and  taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  Rensselaer  Institute,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president.  He  was  honored  by  a  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity  from  Williams.  He  died  in  1828. 

While  he  was  in  Stratfield,  Mr.  Blatchford,  beside  being 
pastor  of  a  church,  teacher  in  an  academy,  and  head  of  a 
large  family,  somehow  found  time  for  the  broader  interests 
of  the  church.  For  three  years  in  succession,  1798,  1799, 
and  1 800,  and  again  in  1 802,  he  was  elected  delegate  to  the 
General  Association  of  Congregational  Churches  in  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut,  meeting  successively  in  Hebron, 
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Hartford,  Norfolk,  and  Norwalk.  Such  reelections  to  a 
body  for  which  rotation  of  delegates  was  usually  practiced 
is  significant  proof  of  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held 
throughout  the  entire  state. 

It  was  at  Hebron,  on  June  19,  1798,  that  the  Missionary 
Society  of  Connecticut  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Blatchford 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to  “draw  up  an 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  State”  urging  the  need  for 
this  society. 

The  responsibility  of  the  church  for  missionary  work 
had  long  been  recognized,  and  some  attempt  had  been 
made  to  meet  it.  As  early  as  1 774  the  General  Assembly  had 
voted  to  send  two  missionaries  “to  examine  the  state  of  the 
new  settlements.”  Advertisements  were  inserted  in  several 
newspapers,  and  appeals  were  sent  to  all  churches  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  “Christianizing  the  waste  places,”  or  “the 
wilderness,”  of  Connecticut.  Later  the  field  was  broadened 
to  include  neighboring  states  except  Massachusetts,  which 
had  a  missionary  movement  of  its  own;  and  still  later  to 
“Christianizing  the  heathen  in  North  America.” 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  this  program  was  neces¬ 
sarily  interrupted,  although  the  General  Association  con¬ 
tinued  its  annual  meetings.  Mr.  Ross  took  an  active  part  in 
these  meetings,  serving  on  several  important  committees, 
and  as  soon  as  possible  the  plans  thus  conceived  were  put 
into  execution.  It  was  determined  that  the  missionaries 
should  be  ministers  who  could  be  spared  for  at  least  a  two- 
month  period,  and  they  were  allowed  four  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  for  expenses.  According  to  an  act  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1792,  funds  for  this  work  were  to  be 
raised  by  appointing  the  first  Sunday  in  May  as  Missionary 
Sunday,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  each  year  by  the 
governor,  “Commending  the  subject  to  the  good  people  of 
the  State.”  The  response  was  generous,  gifts  being  made 
both  in  the  form  of  money  and  of  bequests  such  as  76  acres 
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of  land  from  one  donor  and  a  square  mile  of  land  from  an¬ 
other. 

New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  were  frontier  regions  in  those  days,  sparsely  settled 
and  reached  only  by  tiresome  and  often  hazardous  jour¬ 
neys,  usually  on  horseback.  Often  men  were  in  the  saddle 
almost  continuously  for  weeks  at  a  time,  riding  hundreds 
of  miles  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  preaching,  explor¬ 
ing,  founding  churches.  As  settlements  moved  outward, 
missionaries  followed,  traveling  as  far  west  as  Wisconsin 
and  Nebraska  and  as  far  south  as  Louisiana.  During  the 
first  ninety  years  three  hundred  five  missionaries  were  sent 
out  and  more  than  five  hundred  churches  were  organized, 
often  under  conditions  impossible  for  us  to  conceive.  In 
addition,  these  heroic  men  rendered  services  not  counted 
by  statistics  as  they  visited  isolated  communities,  per¬ 
formed  marriages  and  conducted  funerals,  administered 
the  sacrament,  comforted  the  sick  and  sorrowing,  and  in 
countless  other  ways  brought  help  and  encouragement  to 
people  homesick  for  the  churches  they  had  left  behind. 

And  it  is  significant  that  most  of  these  itinerant  preach¬ 
ers  were  men  of  education,  usually  college  graduates.  One 
of  the  glories  of  Congregationalism  is  that  it  has  consist¬ 
ently  stood  for  the  extension  of  education  and  for  an  edu¬ 
cated  ministry.  The  regions  that  were  settled  during  the 
expansion  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  owe  a 
great  debt  to  the  churches  of  New  England,  a  debt  that  is 
often  unrecognized  because  the  heroic  story  of  missionary 
adventure  is  too  often  unknown. 

But  there  was  another  side  to  this  achievement.  Little 
did  Samuel  Blatchford  and  his  fellow  ministers  who  or¬ 
ganized  the  Missionary  Society  in  1798  think  that  the  bread 
which  they  were  casting  upon  the  waters  flowing  westward 
would,  in  future  years,  return  to  the  very  spot  whence  it 
was  cast  forth.  A  century  later  one  church  after  another, 
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struggling  into  being  in  this  very  city  of  Bridgeport,  was 
made  possible  by  the  aid  of  the  Connecticut  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society:  Park  Street,  Olivet,  West  End,  King’s 
Highway,  Swedish  Congregational,  Italian  Congrega¬ 
tional,  Bethany.  Truly  these  foresighted  founders  budded 
better  than  they  knew. 

Mr.  Blatchford’s  successor  was  the  Reverend  Elijah 
Waterman.  Born  in  the  town  of  Bozrah,  in  New  London 
County,  Mr.  Waterman  had  graduated  from  Yale,  had 
studied  theology  with  Dr.  Dwight  at  Greenfield  Hill,  and 
had  been  for  ten  years  pastor  of  the  church  in  Windham. 
He  was  installed  at  Stratfield  in  1806  and  remained  until 
his  death  in  1 825.  Those  nineteen  years  were  years  of  vital 
and  far-reaching  changes;  one  might  almost  say  that  they 
marked  the  rebirth,  the  renaissance  of  the  church,  and  Mr. 
Waterman  proved  himself  an  able  leader. 

The  first  important  event  of  his  ministry  was  the  dedica¬ 
tion,  in  1807,  of  a  new  church  building  located  on  Broad 
Street,  a  project  which  was  already  under  way  when  he 
commenced  his  pastorate.  There  had  been  vigorous  oppo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  Stratfield  residents  to  the  removal 
of  the  church  from  its  old  location,  but  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  village  near  the  harbor  made  the  change  in¬ 
evitable.  According  to  the  census  of  1810,  the  population 
of  the  borough  was  1089,  of  whom  867  lived  west  of  the 
Pequonnock  River,  and  there  were  listed  one  hundred 
twenty-three  houses.  Already  important  streets  had  been 
laid  out — Main,  Broad,  State,  Fairfield,  Bank,  and  John — 
but  the  district  was  purely  residential.  Stores  and  shops 
were  to  be  found  only  on  Water  Street.  In  the  rest  of  the 
area  were  pleasant  homes,  the  houses  usually  two  stories 
high  and  painted  white,  the  wide  lawns  and  attractive  gar¬ 
dens  reaching  often  to  the  water  front.  Mr.  Waterman 
built  his  own  house  on  Golden  Hill,  where  probably  even 
the  twelve-acre  Nimrod  Lot  to  which  the  Indian  reserva- 
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tion  had  been  reduced  forty  years  before  had  disappeared. 
A  few  years  later  he  constructed  a  trough  from  a  spring  on 
his  land  to  the  corner  of  Main  and  Cannon  Streets  in  order 
that  the  water  might  be  used  by  people  of  the  village  as 
well  as  by  vessels  coming  into  the  harbor.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  to  provide  a  public  water  supply.  Only  a  church 
was  needed  to  make  the  village  by  the  harbor  complete. 

Broad  Street  was  the  ideal  location.  Indeed,  St.  John’s 
Church,  moved  by  similar  considerations,  had  already  se¬ 
lected  a  site,  had  razed  the  old  building  on  King’s  High¬ 
way,  and  had  begun  reconstructing  it  on  Broad  Street,  fac¬ 
ing  north  on  State.  Between  State  and  Bank  Streets,  where 
the  City  Hall  now  stands,  was  a  small  green,  and  beyond 
that  green  was  a  lot,  bounded  by  Bank,  Broad,  and  John 
Streets,  which  belonged  to  the  Hubbell  family.  The  Hub- 
bells  had  been  staunch  members  of  the  church  since  its  or¬ 
ganization,  when  the  two  Richards,  father  and  son,  and  the 
women,  Abigail  and  Temperance,  constituted  four  of  the 
original  twenty-four  members.  The  piety  of  the  family 
must  have  been  indicated  by  the  names  they  gave  their 
children,  for  the  list  of  Hubbells  in  the  early  church  rec¬ 
ords  reads  like  a  roll  call  of  Bible  heroes:  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Joseph,  and  Aaron;  David,  Jonathan,  Ephraim,  and 
Daniel;  Ebenezer,  Amos,  Nehemiah,  Ezekiel,  Zachariah, 
and  of  course  the  inevitable  Samuel,  with  Onesimus  for 
good  measure— not  to  mention  the  “females,”  Miriam, 
Esther,  Hannah,  Rebecca,  and  many  more.*  It  was  the 
third  Richard,  the  Lieutenant,  for  thirty  years  a  deacon, 
who  bequeathed  to  the  church  one  of  its  prized  solid  silver 
tankards.  Apparently  it  was  not  uncommon  to  give  or  be¬ 
queath  silver  which  had  been  a  personal  possession  and 

*  Ministers,  too,  in  the  early  Connecticut  records  laid  claim  to  names 
that  sound  strange  to  us:  Azel,  Ammi,  Achilles,  Ashbel,  Benoni,  Cyprian, 
Cyrus,  Dan,  Elizur,  Eliphalet,  Gad,  Ichabod,  Izrahiah,  Jehu,  Jedidiah, 
Noadiah,  Ozias,  and  Uriel. 
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had  not  been  especially  designed  for  communion  pur¬ 
poses.  In  Richard’s  will  occurs  the  statement,  “My  will  is 
and  I  do  hereby  give  my  Silver  Tankard  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Stratfield  for  ye  use  of  ye  Lords  Tabell.”  The 
tankard,  which  was  made  by  Peter  Van  Yok  (1684-1750), 
silversmith  of  New  York,  bears  this  inscription:  “Last 
Rich’d  Hubbell’s  Gift  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Strat¬ 
field,  A.D.  1738.’’ 

Ensign  Hezekiah  Hubbell,  the  original  owner  of  the 
Broad  Street  property,  had  died;  and  his  son,  Ezra  Hub- 
bell,  in  1805  deeded  the  land  to  the  church  on  condition 
that  it  should  be  used  perpetually  “for  training  band  pur¬ 
poses  or  for  church  purposes.’’  Plans  were  immediately  be¬ 
gun,  and  the  year  after  Mr.  Waterman’s  installation  the 
building  was  completed.  At  first,  in  deference  to  that  part 
of  the  congregation  that  still  lived  in  Stratfield,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  meet  in  each  building  on  alternate  Sundays;  then 
the  new  church  appropriated  three  Sundays  out  of  four, 
and  finally  it  became  the  only  place  of  meeting.  The  old 
building,  which  was  later  used  by  the  Methodist  Church, 
remained  standing  until  1834,  and  a  gavel  made  from  the 
wood  in  the  building  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Barnum 
Museum. 

The  new  building  on  Broad  Street,  facing  Bank,  was 
also  a  frame  structure  with  a  steeple,  but  it  was  larger  than 
the  old  one  and  more  pretentious.  For  six  years  there  was 
no  bell;  then  the  bell  from  the  old  church,  which  had  been 
purchased  in  1774  and  weighed  about  four  hundred 
pounds,  was  moved  to  the  Broad  Street  building.  Fifteen 
years  later  a  new  bell,  weighing  ten  hundred  sixty-four 
pounds,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $478.88. 

Whatever  lighting  there  was,  was  probably  by  candles, 
there  being  no  mention  of  lamps  until  1832  when  thirty- 
four  dollars  was  appropriated  for  their  purchase.  In  the 
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same  year  a  weather  vane  was  added  to  the  steeple,  and 
twenty  and  a  half  yards  of  carpeting  was  purchased,  prob¬ 
ably  for  the  platform  on  which  stood  the  traditional  high 
pulpit  with  steps  leading  up  to  it.  By  1835,  however,  the 
fashion  had  changed  and  the  pulpit  was  lowered. 

There  was  a  gallery  in  the  rear,  the  front  seats  of  which 
were  occupied  by  the  singers.  Four  other  pews  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  were  reserved  for  strangers,  those  on  the  east  side  be¬ 
ing  for  ladies  only.  We  do  not  know  when  “choristers” 
were  first  introduced,  but  in  1809  we  find  it  to  be  “the 
pleasure  of  the  meeting  that  Henry  May,  Anson  Sherman, 
Nash  Couch,  and  Thomas  Cook  Wordin  be  added  Chor¬ 
isters  to  this  Society.”  Chorister  May  was  evidently  an  espe¬ 
cially  efficient  leader,  for  five  years  later  thanks  were  offi¬ 
cially  tendered  him  “for  his  late  attendance  and  sensibly 
reviving  the  singing  department. ’ ’  In  1 8 1  o  fifty  dollars  was 
set  aside  from  the  pew  rent  “toward  compensating  a  Chor¬ 
ister  for  instructing  singers  and  leading  in  public  wor¬ 
ship,”  and  a  committee  of  three  was  named  “to  receive  and 
apply  the  above  sum  and  superintend  the  music  depart¬ 
ment.” 

Spartan  endurance  was  yielding  to  the  demand  for  com¬ 
fort,  for  in  1 8 1 2  it  was  voted  that  “This  Society  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  of  a  Stove  being  placed  in  the  new  meeting  house,  if 
by  subscription  without  the  expense  of  the  Society.” 

President  Dwight  of  Yale  wrote:  “There  is  not  in  the 
State  a  prettier  village  than  the  Borough  of  Bridgeport. 
The  style  of  building  adopted  is  unusually  happy.  None  of 
the  houses  are  large  or  splendid,  but  almost  all  of  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  appendages,  leave  upon  the  mind  an  im¬ 
pression  of  neatness  and  cheerfulness,  not  often  found  else¬ 
where.  There  are  two  churches  in  this  village;  an  Episco¬ 
pal  and  a  Presbyterian  (Congregational);  both  respectable 
buildings,— appearing  like  twins  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
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small  green.  The  two  parts  of  Bridgeport  are  connected  by 
a  bridge,  ninety  rods  in  length,  which  crosses  the  Pequon- 
nock  in  the  center  of  the  village,  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
name.  * 

Surely  the  inhabitants  took  a  pardonable  pride  in  the 
new  borough,  and  even  the  residents  of  Stratfield,  loath 
though  they  were  to  lose  their  neighborhood  church,  must 
have  shared  in  that  pride  and  journeyed,  not  unwillingly, 
on  foot,  on  horseback,  or  by  carriage  to  the  village  by  the 
harbor  where  the  twin  churches  faced  each  other  across  the 
green. 

The  new  church  was  an  auspicious  beginning  for  Mr. 
Waterman’s  ministry,  but  there  were  other  changes  even 
more  significant  and  far  reaching.  During  the  last  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  years  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  religion  everywhere  was  at  a  low  ebb.  War  and  pes¬ 
tilence  had  raged.  Infidelity  and  the  philosophy  of  mate¬ 
rialism  had  undermined  the  foundations  of  spiritual  faith. 
The  spirit  of  independence  which,  under  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  church,  had  succeeded  in  overturning  a  gov¬ 
ernment  and  overthrowing  all  external  authority,  was  now 
at  work  against  the  very  church  that  had  inspired  it.  No 
longer  would  a  tradition  or  a  creed  be  accepted  unques¬ 
tionably;  no  longer  could  a  preacher  of  great  intellect  and 
strong  personality  dominate  his  parishioners.  With  the 
doffing  of  his  wig,  his  knee  breeches  and  silver  buckles,  the 
minister  had  stepped  from  his  pedestal;  he  had  become  a 
man  among  men.  In  time  this  new  spirit  of  questioning 
and  inquiry  would  become  the  strength  of  the  church;  the 
destruction  of  what  was  narrow  and  intolerant  would  lead 
to  the  construction  of  something  finer  and  more  satisfying. 
But  in  the  meantime  there  was  a  great  upsetting  of  estab¬ 
lished  values  and  an  alarming  decrease  of  respect  for  things 


*  Quoted  in  Dr.  Palmer’s  Historical  Address. 
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religious.  The  Age  of  Reason  was  not  an  age  in  which  reli¬ 
gious  faith  and  the  Christian  virtues  could  flourish. 

This  general  condition  was  plainly  reflected  in  the  local 
church.  Whereas  Mr.  Cooke  in  1731  had  reported  one 
hundred  thirteen  members  in  full  communion,  Mr.  Wa¬ 
terman  in  1 806  found  forty-seven  in  full  communion,  only 
seventeen  of  whom  were  males,  and  in  addition  thirty-six 
men  and  thirty-three  women  who  had  owned  the  covenant 
and  brought  their  children  for  baptism.  But  that  a  people 
who  had  endured  so  many  difficulties  and  discouragements 
still  had  enough  courage  and  faith  in  the  future  to  build  a 
new  church,  call  a  new  minister,  and  set  their  faces  reso¬ 
lutely  toward  a  period  of  new  development — this  in  itself 
was  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  shallow  philosophy  of  the  Age 
of  Reason. 

Efforts  had  indeed  been  made  to  stem  the  tide  of  irreli- 
gion.  The  Fairfield  County  East  Consociation  had  held  a 
formal  debate  upon  the  subject,  “What  shall  be  done  to 
put  a  Stop  to  the  Growth  of  Infidelity?”  The  General  As¬ 
sembly  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  situa¬ 
tion.  They  found  the  underlying  causes  to  be  neglect  of 
public  worship  and  contempt  of  authority,  both  secular 
and  religious.  They  passed  new  and  stricter  laws  regarding 
Sunday  observance,  imposing  a  fine  of  fifty  cents  for  each 
failure  to  attend  religious  services.  But  debate  and  legisla¬ 
tion  were  alike  powerless;  only  some  new  spirit  from 
within  could  effect  a  change.  The  change  came,  unostenta¬ 
tiously  but  powerfully,  in  a  movement  that  became  known 
as  “The  Second  Awakening.” 

Signs  of  this  Awakening  had  appeared  at  the  very  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  the  form  of  revivals  of  religious 
interest  in  different  churches  of  the  state;  and  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  these  revivals  occurred 
in  one  church  after  another,  at  more  frequent  intervals 
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and  with  certain  peak  periods,  until  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  in  which  their  effect  was  not  felt. 

Unlike  the  “Great  Awakening”  of  1740,  this  movement 
was  not  led  by  outside  evangelists  like  Whitefield;  rather  it 
was  fostered  and  directed  by  local  ministers  in  their  own 
churches.  Unlike  the  earlier  movement,  too,  it  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  no  great  emotional  upheavals.  Much  of  the 
harsh  theology  of  the  earlier  day  still  persisted,  and  there 
was  great  wrestling  for  salvation  against  sin;  but  on  the 
whole,  this  was  a  quiet,  steady  renewal  of  faith  and  a  deep¬ 
ening  of  spiritual  life — “a  purified  and  sobered  Great 
Awakening” — and  its  effects  were  far  reaching  and  en¬ 
during. 

The  most  obvious  and  immediate  effect  was  the  marked 
increase  in  church  attendance  and  church  membership. 
For  example,  when  Dr.  Dwight  became  president  of  Yale 
in  1 795,  out  of  some  two  hundred  students  only  four  or  five 
were  church  members,  and  this  proportion  held  true  in 
practically  every  college.  In  the  revival  of  1 802  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  students  of  Yale  were  converted,  and  half  of 
that  number  became  ministers;  while  in  succeeding  years 
great  numbers  of  other  students  joined  the  college  church 
or  united  with  their  home  churches.  In  the  Bridgeport 
church  a  similar  increase  occurred;  during  the  nineteen 
years  of  Mr.  Waterman’s  pastorate  there  were  added  to  the 
forty-seven  members  with  which  he  commenced  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty. 

Besides  amazing  increases  in  church  membership,  the 
Awakening  brought  other  changes  of  great  import.  One 
important  change  was  the  repeal  in  1 806  by  the  General 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches  of  the  Half-Way 
Covenant,  that  compromise  which  for  generations  had 
allowed  people  to  secure  the  benefits  of  church  member¬ 
ship  without  assuming  its  obligations.  Hereafter  member¬ 
ship  involved  acceptance  of  the  full  covenant. 
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Of  still  more  fundamental  importance  because  it  af¬ 
fected  churches  of  all  denominations  was  the  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state.  If  it  seems  strange  to  us  that 
people  who  had  fled  from  England  to  escape  the  tyranny  of 
a  state  church  should  allow  a  large  measure  of  state  domi¬ 
nation  to  occur  in  the  new  world,  we  must  remember  that 
it  was  the  strength  of  their  religious  conviction  which  had 
caused  them  to  flee,  and  they  were  therefore  determined 
that  religion  should  be  the  foundation  of  government  in 
the  American  colonies.  Since  the  men  who  formed  the 
church  were  also  the  men  who  made  the  laws,  it  was  only 
natural  that  provision  should  be  made  in  those  laws  for  the 
support  and  protection  of  the  church  and  the  extension  of 
its  work.  It  is  understandable  too  that  they  saw  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  strength  of  other  denominations,  particularly  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  which  was  so  closely  linked  with  the 
Church  of  England,  a  dangerous  threat  to  that  freedom 
which  they  had  struggled  so  hard  to  secure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  religious  toleration  was  far  greater  in  Connecticut 
than  in  many  other  sections  of  the  country,  although  the 
full  meaning  of  that  phrase  was  understood  by  few  people 
anywhere  until  a  much  later  period  of  history  than  this. 

It  was  a  step  toward  religious  freedom  when  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  decreed  that  an  individual  tax  might  be  designated 
for  the  support,  not  necessarily  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  but  of  any  recognized  church.  Nevertheless  the 
demand  for  complete  separation  grew,  and  it  was  bitterly 
fought.  The  great  Dr.  Dwight,  for  example,  insisted  that 
dire  consequences,  moral  and  religious,  would  follow  sepa¬ 
ration.  Lyman  Beecher  asserted  that  the  withdrawal  of 
state  support  from  the  churches  “would  open  the  flood¬ 
gates  of  ruin  on  the  state.”  But  liberalism  finally  won,  and 
in  1818  the  state  abolished  the  tax  and  relinquished  all 
control  over  the  church.  Later,  even  its  enemies  like 
Beecher  admitted  that  disestablishment  was  the  best  thing 
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that  could  have  happened  to  the  churches.  Religious  lib¬ 
erty  was  at  last  complete. 

While  this  contest  was  going  on,  the  country  was  again 
plunged  into  war.  The  War  of  1812  was  not  popular  in 
New  England,  but  the  inhabitants  of  a  coastal  town  with  a 
large  maritime  trade  could  not  escape  its  effects.  Bridge¬ 
port  ships  were  seized  and  their  sailors  impressed  into  the 
British  navy.  The  embargo  tied  up  all  shipping,  and  great 
financial  loss  resulted.  The  war  increased  the  burdens  of 
minister  and  people,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  when  the 
bells  finally  pealed  forth  the  victory. 

One  other  effect  of  the  Awakening  remains  to  be  noted, 
and  that  by  no  means  the  least.  Whereas  the  Great  Awak¬ 
ening  of  1 740  seems  to  have  caused  people  to  be  concerned 
chiefly  over  their  own  salvation,  this  later  movement 
aroused  a  social  consciousness  which  expressed  itself  in  hu¬ 
manitarian  organizations  of  various  kinds:  charitable  so¬ 
cieties,  institutions  for  the  handicapped  and  the  insane, 
prison  reform  movements,  peace  organizations.  Sunday 
Schools  were  organized  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  the 
first  one  being  in  Philadelphia  in  1791.  Their  main  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  here  as  in  England,  was  to  give  neglected 
children  the  rudiments  of  education.  The  first  Sunday 
School  in  Bridgeport  was  organized  by  Platt  Benedict  in 
1814,  but  the  church,  recognizing  its  possibilities,  soon 
took  it  over,  changing  the  emphasis  from  secular  to  reli¬ 
gious  education. 

The  American  Bible  Society  was  established  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1 808  and  a  second  society  was  organized  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  state  law  required  that  every  family  own  a 
Bible  and  that  each  apprentice  or  indentured  servant  be 
given  one  upon  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  soon  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  organize  another  society  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  for  Bibles  in  Connecticut. 

Still  another  expression  of  the  increased  sense  of  moral 
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and  social  responsibility  was  the  temperance  movement. 
The  use  of  liquor  was  almost  universal.  Everybody  drank. 
Church  officials  saw  no  inconsistency  between  their  reli¬ 
gious  obligations  and  the  owning  of  taverns  and  distill¬ 
eries.  Liquor  was  served  to  ministers  on  their  parish  calls; 
employers  gave  it  to  their  employees;  it  was  used  in  all 
kinds  of  illnesses  for  both  children  and  adults.  No  wedding 
or  funeral  was  complete  without  it.  At  house-raisings,  at 
ordinations,  at  ecclesiastical  meetings,  rum  or  other  spirits 
was  served.  No  doubt  much  rum  had  been  required  for  the 
raising  of  each  of  the  early  Congregational  meeting  houses. 

Occasionally  a  voice  had  been  raised  in  protest.  As  early 
as  1710  Cotton  Mather,  famous  Massachusetts  preacher, 
had  stated  that  “The  consequences  of  the  Affected  Bottel — 
are  beyond  all  imagination.”  In  1 805,  in  the  town  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  Litchfield  County,  an  intoxicated  man  fell  in  the 
snow  and  was  frozen  to  death.  The  incident  stirred  public 
feeling  and  the  Reverend  Ebenezer  Porter  of  that  town 
used  it  as  the  basis  of  what  was  perhaps  the  first  temperance 
sermon  in  the  state.  Lyman  Beecher  of  Litchfield  headed 
the  movement  for  the  pledging  of  total  abstinence.  Socie¬ 
ties  sprang  into  being  everywhere.  The  twentieth  century 
attempt  to  secure  temperance  reform  by  prohibition  did 
not  mushroom  into  being  overnight;  it  had  behind  it  a  full 
century  of  earnest  effort  to  abolish  the  evils  of  intemper¬ 
ance. 

This  period  saw  the  beginning  of  organizations  for 
women.  In  almost  every  church  a  “female  society”  was 
formed  with  the  result  that  for  the  first  time  women  were 
recognized  as  active  participants  in  church  affairs.  As  the 
church  of  earlier  days  had  played  an  important  part  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  spirit  of  liberty  within  the  colonies,  so  now 
the  church  was  giving  women  their  first  opportunity  for 
formal  organization  and  training  them  for  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  other  spheres  of  life. 
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The  first  women’s  organization  in  the  state  was  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Female  Beneficent  Society,  which  was  founded  in 
1809.  The  next  year,  in  New  London,  a  Female  Cent  So¬ 
ciety  was  organized,  with  dues  of  one  cent  a  week;  and  simi¬ 
lar  societies  developed  in  other  towns.  New  Haven  had 
three  such  groups,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
clothes  for  needy  women  and  girls  and  also  schools  for  poor 
female  children,  some  of  them  negroes. 

In  Bridgeport,  one  afternoon  in  1813,  a  little  group  of 
women  met  at  the  home  of  Captain  Abijah  Hawley  to  sew 
for  some  of  the  families  that  were  in  difficulty  because  of 
the  war.  It  was  decided  to  hold  such  meetings  monthly, 
working  for  any  who  might  be  in  need,  especially  among 
the  Indians,  and  Mr.  Waterman  was  asked  to  draw  up  a 
constitution.  Thus  was  born  the  Bridgeport  Female  Be¬ 
nevolent  Society.  While  this  may  not  have  been  exclusively 
a  Congregational  group,  Polly  Hawley,  the  first  almoner 
(namely,  dispenser  of  alms)  was  a  member  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  as  were  at  least  some  of  the  other  twelve 
ladies  who  constituted  the  early  membership.  Besides 
work  for  the  destitute  Indians  on  Golden  Hill,  the  Society 
had  a  social  aspect  also,  for  sewing  stopped  at  six  and  the 
husbands  appeared  for  high  tea,  after  which  they  escorted 
their  respective  ladies  home  through  the  dark,  unpaved 
streets. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  expressions  of  the  new  so¬ 
cial  consciousness  that  accompanied  the  Second  Awaken¬ 
ing,  important  because  it  was  destined  to  extend  to  the  re¬ 
motest  parts  of  the  world,  was  the  foreign  missionary  move¬ 
ment.  To  many  who  were  supporting  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Missionary  Society  it  must  have  seemed  that  the 
task  of  “Christianizing  the  heathen  in  North  America”  was 
as  much  as  they  should  be  asked  to  undertake;  but  there 
were  a  few  who  looked  out  upon  the  little-known  pagan 
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lands  and  heard  the  insistent  call,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world 
and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.”  Such  an  one  was 
the  young  Samuel  J.  Mills  of  Litchfield  who  had  once  over¬ 
heard  his  mother  say,  “I  have  consecrated  this  child  to  the 
service  of  God  as  a  missionary.”  In  Williams  College  he 
and  a  few  of  his  fellow  students  met  one  day  under  a  hay¬ 
stack  for  prayer  and  talked  earnestly  of  the  problem  of 
carrying  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  world.  This  famous 
Haystack  Meeting  was  the  real  origin  in  this  country  of  for¬ 
eign  missions,  though  it  was  four  years  later,  in  1810,  that 
The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  was  formally  launched,  the  first  foreign  missionary 
organization  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  nine  men  who 
composed  the  first  Board  five  were  from  Massachusetts  and 
four  from  Connecticut,  among  the  latter  being  the  Honor¬ 
able  John  Treadwell,  governor  of  the  state,  and  Dr.  Timo¬ 
thy  Dwight,  president  of  Yale.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
in  Farmington  at  the  home  of  the  Reverend  Noah  Porter. 

The  heroic  story  of  the  first  missionaries  to  India,  a  story 
as  thrilling  as  an  adventure  novel,  cannot  be  told  here.  But 
churches  at  home  were  moved  with  emotion  and  roused  to 
sacrificial  giving  as  the  tale  slowly  filtered  back:  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  privations  of  the  long  voyage;  the  hostility  of  pa¬ 
gan  natives  and  of  so-called  Christian  traders;  the  tragic 
death  of  wife  and  child  and  then  of  one  after  another  of  the 
missionaries  themselves.  But  though  Adoniram  Judson 
labored  for  seven  long  years  before  the  first  convert  in 
Burma  was  made,  though  in  some  of  the  stations  the  num¬ 
ber  of  missionaries  who  died  was  greater  than  the  number 
of  converts  baptized  in  twenty  years,  nevertheless  more 
men  and  women  volunteered  for  the  task  and  more  money 
was  contributed  by  the  churches  to  make  that  task  possible. 

Among  the  men  who  volunteered  was  Dr.  John  Scud- 
der,  of  New  York,  who  answered  the  call  for  a  “pious  physi- 
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cian”  and  was  the  forerunner  of  a  great  missionary  family 
of  Scudders  in  India.  His  grandson,  the  Reverend  Charles 
J.  Scudder,  is  now  a  member  of  the  United  Church. 

The  Bridgeport  churches  must  have  been  moved  by  the 
story  of  Henry  Obookiah,  the  Sandwich  Island  lad  who  was 
found  on  the  steps  of  Yale  College,  crying  with  loneliness 
and  the  desire  for  the  education  which  he  saw  the  other 
boys  obtaining.  He  had  seen  his  parents  and  baby  brother 
cruelly  killed  by  his  savage  countrymen,  but  he  had  es¬ 
caped  and  come  to  New  Haven  under  the  protection  of  a 
kindly  sea  captain.  He  was  befriended  and  educated,  and 
although  he  died  before  he  was  ready  to  return  to  his  na¬ 
tive  islands,  his  story  had  caught  the  imagination  of  Chris¬ 
tian  people  and  a  group  of  missionaries  set  out  for  Hawaii. 
They  found  there  a  people  in  the  depths  of  barbarism,  but 
in  twenty  years  two  thousand  converts  were  made  and  a 
marvelous  transformation  took  place  in  the  character  of 
the  entire  country.  Among  the  early  missionaries  to  these 
islands  was  the  Reverend  David  B.  Lyman,  a  native  of  New 
Hartford.  Mr.  Lyman  and  his  wife  sailed  in  1831,  in  the 
fourth  missionary  company  to  set  out,  on  a  voyage  that 
lasted  a  hundred  and  seventy-two  days.  He  established  the 
Hilo  School  for  boys  and  labored,  teaching,  preaching,  and 
training  native  teachers,  for  fifty-two  years  without  once 
returning  to  the  States.  Many  years  later  his  granddaugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  Julia  Lyman  Day,  came  to  Bridgeport,  the  wife  of 
the  first  pastor  of  the  United  Church. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  children  of  the  Congregational 
Church  were  proud  possessors  of  small  cards  which  stated 
that  they  were  the  owners  of  one  or  more  shares  in  The 
Morning  Star ,  “The  Children’s  Ship,”  which  plied  among 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific — the  Gilberts,  the  Marshalls,  the 
Carolines,  the  Marianas,  the  Fijis,  the  Philippines — where 
frightful  forms  of  cannibalism  existed.  For  nine  years  this 
ship  carried  missionaries  from  one  island  to  another  and 
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distributed  Bibles,  tracts,  and  other  supplies,  until  it  was 
worn  out  by  the  bufferings  of  the  ocean  waves.  Then  a  sec¬ 
ond,  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  even  a  fifth  Morning  Star  was 
fitted  out,  the  last  one  being  a  steamship.  Other  vessels 
were  engaged  on  similar  errands,  and  before  the  last  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  had  completed  her  final  voyage,  the  gospel  had 
been  carried  to  about  two  thousand  islands  and  the  entire 
character  of  the  Pacific  had  been  changed. 

Other  intrepid  pioneers  penetrated  into  China,  master¬ 
ing  the  language  that  required,  as  some  one  has  remarked, 
“a  head  of  iron,  nerves  of  steel,  the  patience  of  Job,  and  the 
years  of  Methuselah”;  translating  the  Scriptures;  preach¬ 
ing,  teaching,  doing  medical  work.  Among  these  was  the 
Reverend  Henry  Blodget,  D.D.,  who  went  first  to  Shang¬ 
hai;  then,  taking  a  boat,  pushed  on  into  the  interior,  visit¬ 
ing  walled  cities  and  isolated  towns,  living,  together  with  a 
Chinese  teacher,  a  servant,  and  four  boatmen,  in  a  cabin 
nine  feet  by  seven.  Later  his  wife  joined  him.  Once  he  was 
stoned,  but  for  forty  years  he  labored  on.  His  son,  Dr. 
Henry  Blodget,  long  a  physician  in  Bridgeport,  was  a  loyal 
member  of  the  United  Church;  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
William  R.  Richards,  is  still  in  the  church,  earnestly  pro¬ 
moting  the  missionary  cause. 

Thus  the  story  of  the  American  Board  became  a  world¬ 
wide  story.  The  seventeenth  century  had  seen  the  church 
established  in  the  new  world;  the  eighteenth  had  seen  it 
developing  its  strength  and  wrestling  with  the  problems  of 
colonial  and  national  life;  the  nineteenth  century  saw  it 
growing  as  the  country  grew  and  reaching  out,  beyond  the 
national  boundaries,  into  every  inhabited  portion  of  the 
earth;  the  twentieth  century,  with  ships  and  planes  that 
cover  in  hours  what  the  sailing  vessels  took  days  and  weeks 
to  cover,  is  reaping  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  teaching 
that  has  been  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  earth,  and  the 
results  have  returned  even  to  our  own  church.  And  the 
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Bridgeport  church,  through  its  gifts  and  the  influence  of  its 
leaders,  helped  to  make  possible  this  world-embracing  mis¬ 
sionary  movement. 

Mr.  Waterman  died  in  1825,  *n  his  fifty-sixth  year,  after 
a  ministry  crowded  with  significant  events.  He  had  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  dedication  of  a  new  church.  He  had  received 
into  membership  a  large  number  of  persons  who  had  been 
shaken  out  of  their  complacency  or  indifference  by  a  series 
of  religious  revivals.  He  had  watched  the  development  of 
missionary  and  humanitarian  movements  of  all  kinds  and 
had  been  active  in  many  of  them.  Did  he  appreciate  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  these  events,  or  was  he  so  occupied  with  the 
harassing  details  of  every  day  living — war,  the  stoppage  of 
business  and  trade,  religious  disputes,  the  unsettling  ef¬ 
fects  of  revivals— that  he  failed  to  realize  how  great  was  the 
achievement?  While  he  rejoiced  in  the  number  of  converts 
added  to  his  church,  he  must  have  been  keenly  aware  also 
of  the  evils  that  inevitably  accompanied  revivals  and  of  the 
dangerous  results  that  were  likely  to  spring  from  the  vio¬ 
lent  doctrinal  controversies  that  characterized  the  period. 

The  doctrine  that  was  being  commonly  taught  was  still 
a  harsh  doctrine.  Children  in  the  “infant  school”  were 
singing,  “A  fallen  creature  I  was  born.”  President  Dwight 
felt  no  qualms  regarding  the  methods  of  the  revivalist 
preacher;  he  maintained  that  “the  preacher  must  use  the 
fire  and  hammer  to  break  the  rock  to  pieces,”  and  he  had 
used  them  both  effectively  as  was  proved  by  the  transfor¬ 
mation  at  Yale.  Lyman  Beecher  wrote  to  his  son,  “Oh,  my 
dear  son,  agonize  to  enter  in.  You  must  go  to  heaven;  you 
must  not  go  to  hell.”  A  little  later  Horace  Bushnell  of 
Hartford  would  teach  a  different  doctrine:  that  not  “con¬ 
version”  of  children  was  to  be  sought  so  much  as  “Chris¬ 
tian  nurture”;  that  “The  child  is  to  grow  up  a  Christian 
and  never  know  himself  as  being  otherwise.”  He  wrote  to 
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his  child,  “You  have  been  religiously  educated,  and  you 
are  now  come  to  a  place  where  you  must  begin  to  be  more 
responsible  for  yourself.” 

Mr.  Waterman  was  a  moderate  Calvinist  in  theology, 
liberal  in  his  views;  but,  more  important,  he  was  a  man  of 
tact,  conciliation,  and  good  judgment.  He  refused  to  allow 
doctrinal  controversies  to  become  dominating  issues,  and 
he  held  the  respect  of  his  parishioners,  no  matter  how 
widely  they  differed  in  their  individual  opinions.  But 
when  his  steadying  influence  had  gone,  the  opposing  forces 
flared  into  open  conflict.  Matters  came  to  a  head  over  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  One  group,  the  more  liberal  group, 
supported  the  Reverend  Thomas  Waterman,  son  of  the 
late  pastor.  He  had  grown  up  in  the  community,  had 
graduated  from  Yale,  had  studied  and  worked  with  his 
father,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have  continued  in  the 
same  spirit  and  carried  his  father’s  work  to  completion.  So 
violent  was  the  opposition,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  con¬ 
servative  group,  the  group  that  feared  the  liberalizing 
tendencies  of  the  New  School,  that  agreement  was  impos¬ 
sible.  By  compromise,  the  choice  finally  fell  upon  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Franklin  Vail. 

Mr.  Vail  had  attended  Yale,  but  had  left  without  gradu¬ 
ating.  He  had  studied  theology  in  New  York  and  was  or¬ 
dained  in  the  Bridgeport  church.  The  occasion  was  a  bril¬ 
liant  one  and  rather  expensive  for  the  Society  according  to 
the  bill  rendered:  “to  furnishing  40  dinners  at  3s — $20;  to 
furnishing  for  20  took  tea,  at  is,  6d— $5.00.”  The  selection 
proved  an  unfortunate  one.  Mr.  Vail  was  apparently  not 
adapted  for  the  ministry,  and  his  pastorate  lasted  less  than 
two  years,  although  during  that  time  a  revival  added  thirty 
members  to  the  church  rolls.  After  leaving  Bridgeport,  he 
became  agent  for  the  American  Tract  Society,  a  position 
which  he  filled  successfully.  He  developed  a  talent  for  rais¬ 
ing  money  and  later  was  active  in  founding  and  endowing 
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Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  Ohio  and  the  Ohio  Female 
College. 

Unfortunately,  his  short  pastorate  deepened  the  cleav¬ 
age  that  already  existed.  For  a  hundred  thirty- five  years 
the  church  had  endured,  weathering  whatever  storms  had 
occurred,  losing  ground  from  time  to  time  as  conditions 
became  too  complex,  but  on  the  whole  moving  always  for¬ 
ward.  But  now  an  irreparable  division  had  developed;  and 
the  two  groups,  unable  to  work  together  in  harmony,  must 
part,  each  to  go  its  own  way  until  at  a  later  date  they  could 
again  be  united  and  continue  their  forward  march  in  a  new 
spirit  of  unity  and  service. 
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jEADING  this  story  a  century  later,  we  find  it  hard  to 
understand  the  strength  and  bitterness  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  drove  divergent  groups  to  split  asunder 
and  form  separate  churches.  To  us  the  points  at  issue  seem 
vague  and  relatively  unimportant,  but  to  them  the  fear 
was  ever  present  that  false  doctrine  would  creep  in  and  un¬ 
dermine  the  very  foundations  of  the  church.  Perhaps  Con- 
gregationalists  especially  find  this  emphasis  upon  doctrine 
hard  to  understand,  for  we  have  been  inclined  to  put  less 
emphasis  upon  traditional  creeds  than  upon  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  seek  his  own  interpretation  of  truth;  per¬ 
haps,  indeed,  our  temptation  has  been  to  hold  creeds  so 
lightly  that  we  sometimes  fail  to  gain  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  great  teachings  of  the  church.  Tolerance  may  be  but 
another  name  for  lack  of  conviction,  but  a  people  who  had 
been  fed  for  generations  upon  doctrinal  sermons  were  in 
no  danger  of  suffering  from  lack  of  conviction. 

Religious  controversy  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Con¬ 
necticut;  in  fact  the  liberalizing  spirit  which  was  dividing 
the  churches  in  Bridgeport  was  merely  one  incident  in  the 
widespread  revolt  against  the  outgrown  dogmas  of  Calvin¬ 
ism.  In  Massachusetts  that  revolt  came  in  the  form  of  the 
great  Unitarian  movement.  Unitarianism  gained  little 
headway  in  Connecticut,  but  the  fear  of  it  led  conservative 
men  to  defend  the  old  doctrines  with  increased  determina¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing  was  saying  in  Boston:  “My 
aversion  to  human  creeds  as  bonds  of  Christian  union,  as 
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conditions  of  Christian  fellowship,  as  means  of  fastening 
chains  on  men’s  minds,  constantly  gains  strength.  .  .  .  The 
Infinite  cannot  be  defined  and  measured  out  like  a  human 
manufacture.  It  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  system.  It  cannot 
be  comprehended  in  a  set  of  precise  ideas.  It  is  to  be  felt 
rather  than  described.” 

But  while  words  like  these  found  response  in  the  minds 
of  many  thoughtful  people,  to  others  they  were  danger  sig¬ 
nals  that  would  lead  men  astray.  Church  members  still  sub¬ 
scribed  to  the  statement,  “You  believe  in  the  apostacy  of 
Adam  and  that  all  his  posterity  are  in  a  fallen  and  depraved 
state.”*  They  had  been  taught  from  childhood  that: 
“There  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  of  the  bodies  both 
of  the  just  and  unjust,  when  there  will  be  a  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  when  all  must  stand  before  the  Son  of  Man  to  receive 
a  sentence  of  just  and  final  retribution,  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body;  that  the  wicked  shall  go  into  ever¬ 
lasting  punishment,  and  the  righteous  into  life  eternal. ”f 
They  still  believed  in  the  old  doctrine  of  predestination: 
“God  in  his  mercy  has  not  left  all  mankind  to  perish  for¬ 
ever,  but  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  has  from  all  eter¬ 
nity  chosen  some  to  everlasting  life,  whom  he  has  given  to 
Christ  in  the  covenant  of  redemption;  that  as  many  as  are 
ordained  to  eternal  life  will  believe  and  never  come  into 
condemnation. To  men  who  had  based  their  faith  upon 
these  stern  doctrines,  the  religion  of  Dr.  Channing  was 
much  too  soft  and  comfortable;  it  seemed  to  lead  only  to 
disintegration  and  chaos. 

The  issue  that  was  splitting  the  churches,  therefore,  was 
not  so  much  a  controversy  over  one  article  of  creed  as 
against  another  article;  it  was  more  fundamental  than  that. 
It  was  a  conflict  between  the  theology  of  tradition  and  the 

*  From  the  creed  of  the  First  Church  in  the  Manual  of  1852. 

f  From  the  creed  of  the  Second  Church  in  the  Manual  of  1887. 

t  Ibid . 
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great  truths  of  Christianity  that  transcend  all  theology  and 
are  adaptable  to  any  age.  And  that  conflict  was  not  to  be 
settled  in  one  year  or  by  one  church.  The  history  of  both 
churches  for  a  generation  and  the  survival  of  antiquated 
dogmas  in  their  creeds  prove  that  only  gradually  could  the 
old  chains  be  shaken  off  and  complete  freedom  of  mind 
and  spirit  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Waterman  had  been  a  man  of  wide  interests;  he  had 
kept  his  church  busy  about  many  things,  and  controversial 
issues  had  therefore  been  subordinated  to  matters  of 
greater  importance.  But  during  Mr.  Vail’s  weaker  pastor¬ 
ate  the  cauldron,  which  had  been  merely  simmering  be¬ 
fore,  began  to  seethe  violently;  and  when  the  selection  of  a 
new  minister  became  necessary,  it  boiled  over  completely. 
Thomas  Waterman,  who  upon  his  father’s  death  had  been 
the  choice  of  the  liberal  group,  was  now  the  settled  pastor 
of  a  church  in  Providence.  The  liberals  turned,  therefore, 
to  the  Reverend  John  Blatchford,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Blatchford  who  had  been  pastor  a  quarter  of  a  century  be¬ 
fore.  But  Mr.  Blatchford  was  known  to  be  a  man  of  the 
New  School,  and  his  nomination  was  vigorously  opposed 
by  the  conservative  group.  When  the  formal  vote  was 
taken,  in  January,  1829,  Mr.  Blatchford  received  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  four,  but  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  he  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  the  invitation. 

For  almost  a  year  the  controversy  continued  until,  in 
December,  when  agreement  had  proved  impossible,  the 
decision  was  made  to  separate.  Accordingly,  on  January 
24,  1830,  thirty-nine  men,  three  of  them  deacons,  and 
seventy-eight  women  were  dismissed  at  their  own  request 
to  form  a  new  church.  Fifteen  Hawleys  were  among  the 
number. 

There  must  have  been  many  in  the  church,  truly  spir¬ 
itual  persons,  who  were  heartsick  over  the  whole  contro¬ 
versy.  More  than  thirty  years  later  the  pastor  of  the  First 
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Church #  in  a  memorial  address  for  Deacon  Isaac  Sherman 
made  the  following  comment:  “The  dissensions  which 
arose  in  this  old  church,  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  Mr.  Blatchford  in  1830,  and  which  resulted,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  in  the  formation  of  the  Second  Church, 
so  affected  Mr.  Sherman’s  equanimity  that  he  seriously 
contemplated  a  union  with  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  order 
to  find  peace.  But  after  much  prayer  he  determined  to  re¬ 
main  at  his  post  and  to  adhere  to  the  party  which  should  re¬ 
tain  the  church  building,  to  ‘sink  or  swim’  with  the  old  edi¬ 
fice.  This  decision  he  never  regretted.” 

An  earlier  incident  had  shown  Deacon  Sherman  to  be 
the  kind  of  man  from  whom  such  loyalty  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  When  he  and  his  wife,  shortly  after  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  were  considering  their  responsibility  in 
the  matter  of  church  membership,  Mr.  Waterman  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  the  possibility  of  assuming  the  Half-Way 
Covenant  instead  of  being  received  into  full  communion. 
Mr.  Sherman  replied,  “I  don’t  believe  there  is  any  half¬ 
way  in  religion.” 

The  conflict  had  been  long  and  bitter,  but  the  separa¬ 
tion,  once  decided  upon,  evoked  true  Christian  tolerance 
and  generosity.  Men  like  Deacon  Sherman,  though  they 
had  been  powerless  to  prevent  the  dissension  which  they 
deplored,  now  used  their  influence  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  groups.  The  official  record,  with 
admirable  restraint,  dismissed  the  situation  with  the  terse 
phrase,  “difficulties  existing  in  this  church.”  The  church 
gave  the  withdrawing  group  one-half  of  the  property  and 
funds,  as  well  as  two  thousand  dollars,  pledged  by  indi¬ 
vidual  members,  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
The  Society’s  record  of  1830  contains  the  following  min¬ 
ute:  “It  having  become  necessary  that  the  Stratfield  Con¬ 
gregational  Society  should  be  divided,  We  the  under- 

*  Reverend  Matson  Meier  Smith. 
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signed,  being  actuated  by  most  honorable  motives  and  de¬ 
sirous  ‘to  do  as  we  would  be  done  by/  do  agree  to  pay  to 
such  members  as  manifest  a  desire  to  withdraw  from  said 
Society  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  home  of  worship 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars— on  condition  that  they  ac¬ 
complish  the  work  in  the  year  1 830.”  One-third  of  this  sum 
was  to  be  paid  when  the  building  was  raised,  one-third 
when  it  was  “inclosed,”  and  the  remaining  one-third 
“When  they  shall  have  seated  the  lower  floor.” 

A  site  was  immediately  purchased  on  the  corner  of 
Broad  and  Gilbert  Streets  and  the  members  of  the  new  con¬ 
gregation  entered  enthusiastically  upon  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing,  the  men  performing  much  of  the  labor,  and  the 
women  providing  many  of  the  furnishings.  For  a  few 
months  they  worshipped  in  the  High  School  House  on 
State  Street,  a  schoolhouse  that  was  high  in  construction 
only,  not  in  academic  rank;  but  by  fall  the  new  building 
was  complete.  The  dedication  was  held  on  the  thirtieth  of 
November,  1830,  with  a  membership  of  one  hundred 
thirty.  The  house  of  worship  was  a  simple  frame  structure, 
painted  white,  but  it  had  a  steeple  and  it  served  the  church 
for  thirty  years  until  a  larger  and  more  impressive  building 
could  be  erected. 

Although  one  hundred  seventeen  members  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  old  First  Church,  about  a  hundred  seventy 
remained.  The  church  renewed  the  call  to  Mr.  Blatchford, 
and  he  accepted.  John  Blatchford  was  born  in  Bridgeport, 
the  tenth  of  the  seventeen  children  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Blatchford;  but  he  was  only  five  when  his  parents  moved  to 
Lansingburg,  New  York.  He  grew  up  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  which  his  father  was  pastor  and  graduated  from 
Union  College  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

Mr.  Blatchford  was  a  man  of  liberal  view,  but  he  kept  as 
free  as  possible  from  the  controversies  of  the  period. 
Within  a  year  there  were  added  to  the  church  nearly  as 
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many  as  had  withdrawn.  He  warmly  espoused  the  various 
progressive  movements  that  were  the  outgrowth  of  the 
“Awakening,”  especially  the  missionary  and  temperance 
movements.  He  organized  a  young  men’s  temperance  so¬ 
ciety  which  enrolled  about  two  hundred  twenty-five  of  the 
prominent  young  men  of  the  city.  The  six  years  of  his 
ministry  did  much  to  heal  old  wounds  and  develop  the 
spiritual  resources  of  the  church;  and  his  resignation, 
made  necessary  by  his  wife’s  health  and  the  doctor’s  orders 
for  a  change  of  climate,  was  accepted  with  great  reluctance. 
He  went  from  here  to  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  where  he 
served  for  a  short  time  as  president  of  Illinois  College,  the 
oldest  college  in  the  state.  He  then  went  to  Chicago,  where 
he  became  the  first  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  had  been  established  four  years  before  by  Dr.  Jere¬ 
miah  Porter  in  the  carpenter  shop  at  Fort  Dearborn.  This 
church,  “The  Church  on  the  Frontier,”  has  been  called 
“The  Mother  of  Protestantism  in  Chicago  and  the  Middle 
West.”  He  later  became  president  of  Marion  College  in 
Missouri,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  His  own  health  had  suffered  from  overwork,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Chicago  revivals  of  1839  and  1840,  and  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  at  the  home  of  a  daughter  in  St. 
Louis. 

Meanwhile  the  Second,  or  South  Church,  as  it  was  fa¬ 
miliarly  called,  had  completed  its  organization.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  service  of  dedication  the  members  had  elected  as 
deacons  William  DeForest,  Stephen  Hawley,  and  Josiah 
Baldwin,  all  of  whom  had  been  deacons  in  the  old  church. 
For  their  first  pastor  they  called  Dr.  Nathaniel  Hewitt, 
who  for  ten  years  had  been  serving  acceptably  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  of  Fairfield.  Dr.  Hewitt  was  an  elo¬ 
quent  preacher— and  eloquent  preachers  must  have  been 
appreciated  in  the  days  when  parishioners  covenanted  to 
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attend  Sabbath  day  services  morning,  afternoon,  and  eve¬ 
ning;  the  Tuesday  evening  prayer  meeting  which  met  at 
private  homes;  the  Thursday  evening  lecture;  the 
“monthly  concert  for  prayer”  on  the  first  Monday  evening 
of  each  month,  when  missionary  information  was  given 
and  a  collection  was  taken;  as  well  as  such  other  prayer 
meetings  and  missionary  meetings  as  might  be  appointed. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  these  lusty  churchgoers  were  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  theology  of  their  ministers. 

Dr.  Hewitt,  however,  was  much  more  than  an  eloquent 
preacher.  He  vigorously  denounced  vice  and  immorality 
and  was  keenly  interested  in  all  movements  for  moral  re¬ 
form.  Like  Mr.  Blatchford  of  the  North  Church,  he  was 
especially  active  in  the  temperance  movement.  In  fact,  he 
had  been  elected  general  secretary  of  the  American  Tem¬ 
perance  Society  in  1827,  a  Year  after  its  organization,  and 
had  lectured  in  many  cities  of  the  East.  Concern  over  the 
evils  of  intemperance  was  not  limited  to  America;  it  was 
strong  also  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  a  friend  offered  to 
pay  Dr.  Hewitt’s  expenses  if  he  would  go  to  England  and 
lecture  there  upon  the  subject.  The  church  gave  its  ap¬ 
proval,  and  on  four  days’  notice  he  set  out  on  a  trip  that 
lasted  several  months  and  took  him  to  various  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  continent.  He  participated  in  the  formation 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  extended  far  beyond  the  shores  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  interest  of  the  church  in  the  various  missionary  and 
philanthropic  movements  was  shown  by  the  very  tangible 
means  of  money  gifts.  At  the  close  of  his  pastorate  Dr. 
Hewitt  reported  that  during  the  twenty-three  years  of  his 
ministry  the  church  had  contributed  to  charitable  objects 
about  $24,000,  a  large  part  of  the  sum  going  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board,  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
American  Seaman’s  Friend  Society. 
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Active  though  he  was  in  promoting  good  causes,  Dr. 
Hewitt  bore  unmistakably  the  stamp  of  Andover  ortho¬ 
doxy.  For  a  long  time  he  refused  to  permit  the  installation 
of  an  organ,  although  he  allowed  Captain  John  Brooks  to 
play  the  violin.  Violin  playing,  by  the  way,  was  merely  an 
avocation  of  Captain  Brooks,  his  vocation  being  that  of 
shipmaster;  and  a  good  shipmaster  he  must  have  been,  for 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  engaged  him  to  sail  one  of  his  boats 
and  retained  him  in  spite  of  the  captain’s  steadfast  refusal 
to  sail  on  Sunday.  Before  Dr.  Hewitt’s  pastorate  expired, 
the  demand  for  an  organ  became  insistent,  increased  per¬ 
haps  by  the  fact  that  one  had  been  installed  in  the  North 
Church;  and  in  1850  the  Society  authorized  the  purchase 
at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  struggle  between  liberalism  and  conservatism 
which  had  culminated  in  the  formation  of  the  Second 
Church  continued  within  that  church,  and  in  1853  it  re¬ 
sulted  in  still  another  division.  Seventy-eight  members 
withdrew  and  formed  the  Presbyterian  Church.  They  then 
called  upon  their  “Old,  revered  and  beloved  pastor,  whose 
ministrations  they  could  not  consent  to  forego’’  to  become 
their  pastor.  Congregationalism,  even  in  its  orthodox  form, 
was  too  liberal  for  Dr.  Hewitt.  Reverend  Dr.  Hall  of  Nor¬ 
walk  sympathized  with  him  and  sighed  that  he  was  “not 
loose’’  so  that  he  could  accompany  his  friend  in  his  revolt. 
“I  do  not  blame  you,’’  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Hewitt,  “nor  won¬ 
der  that  your  thoughts  are  turned  toward  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  I  feel  that  Congregationalism  has  abandoned  not 
only  you,  but  me  also,  in  that  it  has  departed  from  its  stand¬ 
ards,  both  of  doctrine  and  polity.  We  have  a  disjointed, 
capricious,  irresponsible  independency,  which  holds  alike 
in  its  embrace  the  vilest  errors  and  the  most  precious 
truth.”  Henry  Ward  Beecher  took  up  the  cudgels  in  The 
Independent ,  and  with  exquisite  irony  lauded  the  “Noah” 
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who  stretched  forth  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  and  drew 
the  Dove  of  Bridgeport  into  the  Ark  of  Presbyterianism.” 

At  his  own  request  Dr.  Hewitt  was  therefore  dismissed 
from  the  Congregational  Church  and  installed  over  the 
new  Presbyterian  Church,  the  service  of  installation  being 
held  in  the  South  Church.  Five  years  later  he  tendered  his 
resignation  as  pastor,  but  the  church  refused  to  accept  it 
and  he  continued,  more  or  less  actively,  until  he  was  nearly 
eighty.  Finally,  one  Sabbath  morning  in  1867  he  “fell  on 
sleep.” 

Dr.  Blatchford  and  Dr.  Hewitt,  pastors  respectively  of 
the  North  and  the  South  Churches,  though  totally  unlike 
in  personality  and  in  point  of  view,  were  both  men  of  con¬ 
viction  and  of  influence,  men  loved  and  revered  by  their 
parishioners.  At  the  close  of  their  ministries,  however, 
there  followed  in  both  churches  a  series  of  brief  and  often 
ineffective  pastorates.  Sometimes  a  resignation  was  due  to 
ill  health  or  the  desire  to  accept  another  call;  sometimes  to 
lack  of  fitness  for  the  position;  sometimes  to  the  theological 
differences  that  still  loomed  so  large. 

During  the  middle  nineteenth  century  there  was  an 
alarming  scarcity  of  able  men  in  the  ministry,  a  condition 
that  was  the  result  of  many  factors.  In  earlier  days  only 
young  men  of  strong  character  and  earnest  purpose  went  to 
college,  and  most  college  students  were  preparing  for  the 
ministry.  After  graduation  they  studied  theology  with 
some  minister  of  wide  repute,  like  Dr.  Dwight  of  Green¬ 
field  Hill,  often  living  in  the  minister’s  home.  But  as  time 
went  on,  other  opportunities  opened  before  college  men, 
and  a  smaller  proportion  of  them  entered  the  ministry.  For 
those  who  desired  theological  training,  Divinity  Schools 
replaced  study  with  individual  ministers,  and  this  more 
systematic  method  increased  the  time  of  preparation  and 
added  to  the  expense.  Educational  societies  were  formed  to 
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help  promising  young  men  of  limited  means.  Female  Cent 
Societies  or  charitable  associations  were  asked  to  find  ways 
of  providing  for  “the  education  of  indigent  and  pious 
youth  for  the  gospel  ministry,”  or  urged  “to  supply  the 
place  of  maternal  care  and  kindness  over  them  in  regard  to 
their  wants  of  clothing.” 

In  the  churches  of  Bridgeport,  therefore,  as  in  those  of 
other  communities,  it  was  difficult  to  secure  and  retain 
men  of  ability  and  vision.  In  the  First  Church  Dr.  Blatch- 
ford  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  John  Woodbridge, 
who  was  called  in  1 837  but  remained  less  than  two  years.  A 
man  of  unyielding  theological  opinions,  he  apparently  cre¬ 
ated  dissension  in  various  churches  and  shifted  frequently 
from  one  to  another. 

The  Reverend  John  Hunter  occupied  the  pulpit  for  six 
years,  from  1 839  to  1 845,  coming  here  from  a  five-year  pas¬ 
torate  in  Fairfield.  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  brilliant  but  eccen¬ 
tric  man,  a  preacher  with  originality  rather  than  spiritu¬ 
ality,  and  after  a  time  his  eccentricities  developed  into  er¬ 
ratic  actions  which  made  his  dismissal  necessary.  After 
leaving  this  church  he  went  West  and  led  a  wandering  ex¬ 
istence  as  preacher,  teacher,  and  land  trader. 

But  in  spite  of  unsatisfactory  leadership,  the  work  of  the 
church  moved  forward.  For  example,  there  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  development  in  music.  In  1837  a  committee  had  been 
authorized  “to  employ  a  teacher  of  sacred  music  for  the 
benefit  of  the  choir.”  Two  years  later  fifty  dollars  was  ap¬ 
propriated  for  a  “Double  Bass  Viol.”  In  1 840  an  organ  was 
installed,  although  without  universal  enthusiasm  if  one 
can  judge  from  the  cautious  wording  of  the  vote:  “That  in¬ 
dividuals  of  this  Society  have  permission  to  place  an  organ 
in  the  gallery  of  this  church  provided  it  be  done  without 
any  draft  on  the  treasury  of  the  Society.”  Obviously  in  spite 
of  inertia  the  music  lovers  were  making  progress. 

The  blowing  of  the  organ,  which  was  done  by  a  hand 
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lever,  was  apparently  the  prerogative  of  the  Spinning 
family.  At  first  it  was  a  labor  of  love,  with  no  assurance  of 
compensation,  for  in  1843  it  was  voted  “to  pay  Master 
Spinning  $6.50  for  blowing  our  organ  for  one  year  past.” 
“Master”  Theodore  A.  Spinning  continued  to  blow  for 
four  years,  after  which  John  B.  Spinning  blew  for  two 
years,  and  later  George  Spinning  took  up  the  family 
avocation.  Theodore  Spinning  was  also  organist  and  choir 
director,  finally  retiring  after  a  total  service  of  twenty- 
seven  years. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  followed  by  the  Reverend  St.  John  Page, 
who  remained  a  little  more  than  five  years,  from  1 847  to 
1853,  at  a  salary  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Page  was  not 
particularly  successful  either  as  preacher  or  as  pastor;  and 
yet  his  pastorate  marked  another  significant  milestone  in 
the  history  of  the  First  Church,  namely  the  erection  of  a 
new  edifice  to  succeed  the  building  of  1 807. 

In  1 848  a  stockholder’s  association  was  organized,  with 
shares  of  twenty-five  dollars  each,  to  raise  funds  for  the 
project.  Subscriptions  ranged  from  one  share  to  sixty,  the 
total  number  of  shares  sold  being  six  hundred  seventy- 
four.  The  cost  of  the  church,  complete  with  furnishings, 
organ,  and  bell,  was  about  $25,000.  Stockholders  were  en¬ 
titled  to  a  dividend  of  “six  percentum,”  but  many  relin¬ 
quished  their  dividends  or  gave  the  original  stock  to  the 
Society.  In  1857  the  following  circular  was  issued  to  share¬ 
holders  regarding  the  painting  of  the  exterior,  “which  is 
suffering  for  the  want  of  it”:  “This  is  to  request  that  you 
will  allow  the  Society  to  draw  for  the  above  purpose  the 
single  Dividend  that  may  be  declared  about  the  first  of 
June,  1857,  on  the  Stock  you  hold,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  subscription  from  you 
for  that  object. 

“We  make  the  request  the  more  freely  as  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  Society  have  given  not  only  the  Dividend  above 
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alluded  to,  but  their  entire  stock  forever  to  the  Society,  and 
many  of  them  will  also  be  called  upon  for  a  further  sub¬ 
scription  for  this  object.”  In  1866  the  Society  bought  in  all 
outstanding  stock. 

In  reading  the  annals  of  the  Congregational  Church  one 
cannot  fail  to  notice  that  the  words  “Church”  and  “So¬ 
ciety”  are  both  used  frequently  but  that  they  are  not  inter¬ 
changeable.  Originally  the  church  and  the  society  were 
distinct  organizations,  the  church  being  composed  of 
members,  male  and  female,  who  signed  the  covenant;  the 
society  being  made  up  of  men  of  affairs  who,  though  usu¬ 
ally  members  of  the  church,  were  not  necessarily  so.  The 
society,  not  the  church,  was  an  incorporated  body,  able  to 
transact  business.  This  double-headed  organization  con¬ 
tinued  even  after  the  First  and  Second  Churches  had 
joined  to  form  The  United  Church.  Many  people  remem¬ 
ber  how  Dr.  Day,  the  first  pastor  of  the  United  Church, 
with  a  good-humored  tolerance  that  may  have  covered  a 
trace  of  irritation,  used  to  repeat  at  each  business  meeting 
the  formula:  “The  meeting  of  the  First  Congregational 
Society  will  now  come  to  order.  The  meeting  of  the  Second 
Congregational  Society  will  now  come  to  order.  The  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  United  Congregational  Society  will  now  come  to 
order.  The  meeting  of  the  United  Church  will  now  come 
to  order.”  And  adjournment  followed  the  same  formula.  It 
required  much  patience  and  the  best  legal  talent  that  the 
church  afforded  to  unwind  the  accumulated  red  tape  of 
centuries  and  secure  an  incorporated  church  legally  able 
to  handle  its  own  affairs. 

The  new  church  was  of  brick,  Gothic  in  type,  and  in 
comparison  with  its  predecessors  it  must  have  seemed  lux¬ 
urious  indeed.  At  first  it  was  lighted  by  lamps,  but  in  1852 
gas  was  introduced.  Heat  was  still  supplied  by  stoves,  a 
furnace  not  being  used  until  1 870.  The  tall  spire,  which 
was  justly  admired  for  its  grace  and  beauty,  eventually  be- 
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came  unsafe  and  had  to  be  removed.  However,  the  base 
which  remained  formed  a  not  unattractive  tower. 

A  new  bell  was  purchased,  at  a  cost  of  $821.80,  less  a 
small  allowance  for  the  old  one;  but  a  few  years  later  it  was 
broken  by  “the  hammer  of  the  fire  alarm  telegraph  of  the 
city,”  and  a  new  and  still  heavier  bell  was  acquired. 

The  society  must  have  been  converted  by  this  time  to 
the  use  of  the  organ,  for  it  willingly  appropriated  $2200 
for  a  new  instrument,  purchased  from  Mr.  McCullum,  or¬ 
gan  builder  of  Hartford,  the  old  organ  being  turned  in  as 
part  payment.  It  was  installed,  of  course,  in  the  gallery  at 
the  rear  of  the  church  according  to  the  old  Congregational 
custom.  This  organ  was  used  until  1910,  when  it  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  new  one. 

“Dignifying  the  meeting  house”  was  an  outmoded  cus¬ 
tom,  but  it  was  still  true  that  the  house  was  seated,  if  not  by 
“dignity,  age,  and  estate,”  at  least  by  estate.  After  a  com¬ 
mittee  had  assessed  the  value  of  the  pews,  a  public  auction 
was  held  and  each  pew  went  to  the  highest  bidder,  except 
that  none  might  be  sold  for  less  than  the  assessed  value. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  notice  that  has  been  preserved 
among  the  church  records: 

FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  SOCIETY 

THE  ANNUAL  SALE  OF  PEWS  in  this  church  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  April  4,  1893,  at  7:30  o’clock,  P.M. 

As  usual,  the  sale  will  be  at  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  accompanying  chart,  indicating  the  location  of  each  pew, 
will  be  found  convenient  for  reference.  A  card  naming  the  assessed 
value,  will  be  found  in  each  pew  at  the  time  of  sale. 

A  large  attendance  is  desirable. 

At  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  new  building  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that,  after  an  amount  not  to  exceed  twelve  hundred 
dollars  for  church  expenses  and  the  annual  dividend  of  six 
per  cent  had  been  deducted,  the  balance  of  the  money  de¬ 
rived  from  the  sale  of  the  pews  should  be  distributed  pro- 
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portionately  among  the  stockholders.  In  the  church  of 
1 807  there  had  been  but  forty-four  pews,  which  had  been 
sold  for  $206.70;  in  the  new  church  there  were  ninety-one 
which  sold  in  the  peak  year  of  1877  for  $5,761.27. 

The  sale  of  pews  continued  until  the  union  when  it  was 
abandoned  because  of  the  growing  feeling  that  the  social 
and  property  distinctions  involved  had  no  place  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  church.  There  was  opposition  to  the  change,  both  from 
those  who  feared  that  expenses  would  not  be  met  by  vol¬ 
untary  giving,  and  from  those  who,  accustomed  to  occupy¬ 
ing  pews  to  which  they  had  a  purchased  right,  were  reluc¬ 
tant  to  surrender  that  right  and  felt  ill  at  ease  in  strange 
seats.  The  development  of  a  new  spirit  and  the  education 
of  the  congregation  in  the  principles  of  systematic  giving 
were  among  the  important  early  achievements  of  the 
United  Church. 

Before  construction  of  the  new  edifice  was  begun,  the 
old  building  was  moved  a  short  distance  to  the  north  and 
continued  to  serve  as  a  place  of  meeting.  It  was  later  sold  to 
Christ  Church  and  moved  to  a  location  on  John  Street  west 
of  Broad;  after  it  had  been  in  use  about  a  year  it  was  acci¬ 
dentally  burned. 

The  new  building  was  indicative  in  its  size,  the  beauty  of 
its  Gothic  architecture,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  its 
furnishings,  of  the  changes  that  had  come  with  the  years.  It 
was  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  since  the  dedication,  in 
1695,  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Stratfield.  In  1717,  when 
the  second  building  was  erected,  Stratfield  was  still  a  small 
village  and  Newfield  little  more  than  a  name.  By  1807, 
when  the  third  building  was  completed,  Bridgeport  had 
become  a  borough;  and  in  1850,  when  the  new  church  was 
dedicated,  it  was  a  city  fourteen  years  old  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  7,558  according  to  the  census  of  that  year.  The  char¬ 
acter  of  the  population,  too,  had  changed;  no  longer  did  it 
comprise  a  homogeneous  group,  for  of  the  7,558  inhabit- 
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ants,  286  were  colored,  and  one-fifth,  or  1,493  persons  were 
foreign  born— Irish,  English,  German,  and  a  few  of  other 
nationalities.  The  new  church  faced  the  problems  of  a 
growing  industrial  city. 

In  the  ten  months  following  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Page  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  thirty-four  different  min¬ 
isters.  In  1854  the  Reverend  Joseph  Hardy  Towne  was  in¬ 
stalled,  at  a  salary  of  $1,500  which  was  later  increased  to 
$2,000.  Mr.  Towne  was  a  man  of  scholarship  and  attractive 
personality,  a  gifted  preacher  and  a  sympathetic  pastor.  Of 
his  experience  here  he  wrote,  “After  my  installation  I 
found  myself  the  pastor  of  a  united,  affectionate  and  gen¬ 
erous  people.  The  years  of  my  pastorate  in  Bridgeport  are  a 
sunny  spot  in  the  landscape  of  my  ministerial  life.”  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  end  of  four  years  he  left  to  accept  a  call  to  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  Rochester,  New  York. 

The  Reverend  Matson  Meier  Smith  served  the  First 
Church  from  1859  to  1865.  His  father  was  an  American  of 
Puritan  ancestry,  but  his  maternal  grandmother  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Bremen,  Germany.  The  Civil  War  with  its  tensions, 
its  political  excitement,  its  sharp  clashes  of  opinion  was  a 
difficult  time  for  any  minister,  and  Mr.  Meier  Smith  was 
perhaps  too  outspoken  to  be  successful  in  such  a  time. 
Nevertheless  he  received  a  hundred  seventy-six  new  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  church,  and  made  many  warm  friends.  Per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Smith  was  never  quite  comfortable  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  fellowship;  or  perhaps  he,  like  others,  sought 
refuge  from  controversy  and  dissension;  at  all  events,  upon 
his  dismissal  he  at  once  entered  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  de¬ 
cision  which  he  said  was  the  result  of  ten  years  of  earnest 
thought  and  painful  perplexity.  He  later  became  rector  of 
St.  John’s  parish  in  Hartford  and  then  professor  of  homi¬ 
letics  in  a  divinity  school  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  later 
awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Columbia, 
his  Alma  Mater. 
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Mr.  Smith  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  George  Rich¬ 
ards,  who  came  to  Bridgeport  in  1 866  from  Litchfield.  He 
was  a  man  of  unusual  personality  and  a  gifted  preacher, 
but  because  of  illness  his  ministry  lasted  only  four  years 
and  he  died  a  few  months  after  his  retirement. 

When  the  two  churches  separated  in  1830,  ominous 
clouds  were  appearing  over  the  national  horizon,  and  the 
rumblings  of  the  approaching  storm  were  growing  ever 
more  threatening.  It  was  a  time  when  a  strong,  spiritually 
minded  church  was  desperately  needed.  That  the  spirit  of 
religion  was  still  vital,  in  spite  of  controversy  and  dissen¬ 
sion,  was  proved  by  the  frequent  periods  of  revival,  during 
which  large  numbers  were  added  to  each  church.  There 
were  strong  leaders,  who  guided  their  people  wisely.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  there  were  others  who  were  less  strong  and  less 
wise,  or  who  held  their  pastorates  for  too  short  a  time  to 
make  their  influence  vitally  felt.  The  church  reflected  the 
conditions  of  the  times.  It  failed  to  give  outstanding  leader¬ 
ship  in  a  period  of  national  crisis;  nevertheless,  it  kept  the 
light  of  Christian  faith  burning  in  the  hour  of  gathering 
darkness. 

In  the  South  Church,  after  the  close  of  Dr.  Hewitt’s  serv¬ 
ice  in  1853,  the  Reverend  Asahel  Brooks  was  the  minister 
for  two  years,  resigning,  to  the  regret  of  his  parishioners,  to 
accept  a  call  to  another  church.  The  Reverend  Benjamin 
Swan  followed,  remaining  for  about  the  same  length  of 
time. 

During  Mr.  Brooks’  pastorate  an  organization  was 
formed  which  was  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the  life  of 
the  church;  this  was  the  Women’s  Benevolent  Society, 
which  was  organized  in  1 854  with  Mrs.  Brooks  as  the  first 
president.  Any  woman  who  contributed  not  less  than 
twenty-five  cents  was  eligible  for  membership,  and  men 
might  become  active  members  upon  the  annual  payment 
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of  fifty  cents,  or  honorary  members  upon  payment  of  one 
dollar.  There  were  about  a  hundred  thirty-five  charter 
members,  one-third  of  whom  were  men.  The  object  of  the 
society  was  “to  assist  the  families  of  Home  Missionaries 
and  our  own  Ecclesiastical  Society,  one-half  of  the  funds  to 
be  appropriated  to  each.”  Provision  was  also  made  for  so¬ 
cial  enjoyment  over  a  cup  of  tea,  but  it  was  stipulated  that 
such  indulgence  should  not  interrupt  the  progress  of  the 
work. 

During  the  first  year  a  barrel  of  clothing  was  sent  to  a 
home  missionary  family  in  Illinois  and  another  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  with  a  combined  value  of  a  hundred  twenty  dollars.  In 
succeeding  years  many  other  barrels  were  sent  out,  con¬ 
taining  supplies  which  must  have  been  greatly  appreciated 
by  missionary  families  that  were  living  remote  from  towns 
and  existing,  with  heroic  self-sacrifice,  upon  the  pitifully 
small  salaries  that  the  Home  Missionary  Board  was  able  to 
allot  them.  Among  the  articles  enumerated  in  the  lists  for 
various  years  were  dresses  and  dress  materials,  coats, 
shawls,  bosom  shirts,  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  blan¬ 
kets,  comfortables,  books,  dolls  and  other  toys,  and  one 
year  a  saddle,  probably  at  the  request  of  some  hard-riding 
missionary. 

In  1859  the  Reverend  Alexander  R.  Thompson  was  in¬ 
stalled.  He  was  an  able  man,  and  though  he  served  only 
three  years,  resigning  in  1862,  he  led  the  church  through 
the  first  months  of  the  Civil  War  and  superintended  the 
erection  of  a  new  edifice.  The  correspondence  regarding 
Mr.  Thompson’s  coming  to  Bridgeport  indicates  that  he 
felt  considerable  reluctance  to  accept  the  invitation,  but  he 
finally  agreed  to  serve  for  one  year.  At  the  end  of  ten 
months,  feeling  that  he  was  not  receiving  full  cooperation, 
he  announced  his  determination  to  withdraw  but  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  remain  another  year.  At  the  close  of  the  second 
year  he  again  offered  his  resignation  and  the  church  made 
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no  further  effort  to  retain  him.  It  was  now  the  very  eve  of 
the  Civil  War.  Throughout  the  preceding  period  the  pul¬ 
pit  had  sedulously  avoided  controversial  issues,  emphasiz¬ 
ing  doctrinal  teachings  rather  than  fundamental  moral 
truths;  but  after  Fort  Sumter,  Dr.  Thompson,  like  many 
another  pastor  who  had  been  treading  softly,  spoke  out 
boldly  in  support  of  the  Northern  cause.  A  member  of  the 
church  wrote  of  him  in  later  years,  “Mr.  Thompson’s  able 
and  earnest  preaching  filled  the  old  house  and  the  new 
with  attentive  listeners,  and  his  many  labors  of  love  in  the 
church  and  in  the  whole  community  are  still  fresh  in  the 
recollections  of  the  people.”* 

Following  Dr.  Thompson,  the  Reverend  Francis  Lob- 
dell  was  pastor  for  two  years  and,  in  association  with  Mr. 
Smith  of  the  First  Church,  was  active  in  evangelistic  work. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Reverend  Danield  Lord,  a  man  of 
cultivation  and  scholarship,  a  deeply  spiritual  preacher, 
whose  resignation  after  four  years  of  service  was  genuinely 
regretted. 

It  requires  little  imagination  to  look  behind  the  brief 
record  of  successive  pastorates  in  the  two  churches,  preced¬ 
ing  and  during  the  Civil  War,  and  sense  the  conflict  of  in¬ 
terests,  the  battle  of  opposing  convictions,  and  the  clashing 
of  personalities  that  were  probably  inevitable  in  such  a 
great  civil  upheaval.  There  was  little  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  North  regarding  the  evil  of  slavery,  but  there  were 
violent  differences  regarding  the  method  of  abolishing  it. 
Moreover,  industrial  cities  like  Bridgeport  were  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  trade  with  the  southern  states,  and  too  vigorous 
opposition  to  slavery  affected  that  trade.  As  always,  men 
were  tempted  to  allow  their  business  interests  to  influence 
their  moral  standards.  Besides,  the  problems  seemed  too 
vast  to  admit  of  solution,  and  honest  judgments  varied 

*  Edmund  S.  Hawley,  Historical  Sketch,  prepared  for  the  fiftieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  South  Church. 
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widely.  So,  while  people  debated,  events  moved  inexorably 
toward  the  catastrophe,  and  the  church  spoke  with  no  clear 
voice  concerning  the  great  moral  issues  involved. 

Slaves,  both  Indian  and  negro,  had  been  held  in  early 
days  in  Bridgeport  as  in  many  other  sections  of  the  North, 
most  people  accepting  slavery  as  they  accepted  other  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  class  and  rank,  distinctions  apparently  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  Reverend  Robert  Ross  is 
known  to  have  had  an  African  slave,  Pedro,  and  he  prob¬ 
ably  felt  that  he  was  doing  a  pious  act  in  rescuing  Pedro 
from  heathenism.  However,  it  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Ross 
owned  no  slaves  after  the  Revolution;  possibly  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  inconsistency  between  his  vigorous  activities  in 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  his  possession  of  a  negro  slave. 
John  Nichols,  proprietor  of  the  tavern  on  King’s  Highway, 
had  a  slave,  Tom,  who  ran  away  and  was  never  recovered. 
Aaron  Hawley  and  his  wife  Griswold  owned  Nero,  who 
fought  with  Washington  at  Valley  Forge  and  thereby 
earned  his  freedom  Enoch  Gregory  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  and  slave  owner;  at  least  one  of  his  slaves,  Neptune, 
had  been  born  in  Africa.  It  is  not  improbable  that  ship¬ 
masters,  on  their  return  from  the  West  Indies,  had  occa¬ 
sionally  brought  back  Negro  slaves;  but  the  slave  trade  was 
looked  upon  with  disfavor  in  Connecticut  coastal  towns 
and  it  formed  no  important  part  of  their  commerce.  In 
1 848  slavery  was  made  illegal  in  Connecticut,  although  it 
had  actually  been  a  dead  issue  long  before. 

Reluctant  as  the  people  of  Bridgeport  had  been  to  take 
any  action  that  might  precipitate  war,  when  war  came, 
they  were  ready  to  do  their  part.  Lincoln  had  visited 
Bridgeport  in  i860,  when  he  was  campaigning  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  Incidentally,  it  was  here  that  he  ate  his  first 
dinner  of  fried  oysters.  He  came  again  in  1 864  when  he  was 
seeking  reelection.  Opinions  regarding  him  were  divided, 
and  ridicule  and  sarcasm  were  freely  used  by  the  opposi- 
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tion;  but  four  days  after  he  issued  his  call  for  volunteers  a 
great  rally  was  held  in  the  city,  funds  were  raised  for  the 
families  of  soldiers,  and  enlistments  far  exceeded  the 
quota.  Among  the  volunteers  were  many  from  both  the 
North  and  the  South  Churches,  who  served  valiantly,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  giving  their  lives  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Two 
of  the  veterans  who  received  the  Congressional  medal  for 
distinguished  bravery  on  the  field  were  Major  William  B. 
Hincks  and  Lieutenant  John  C.  Curtis.  Major  Hincks  dis¬ 
played  his  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  when  he 
made  a  spectacular  dash  through  enemy  fire  and  captured 
the  flag  of  the  Fourteenth  Tennessee  Regiment,  a  flag 
which  had  inscribed  on  it  the  names  of  twelve  great  battles 
in  which  that  regiment  had  taken  part.  Both  men  in  later 
years  were  prominent  in  their  respective  churches,  Major 
Hincks  being  a  deacon  in  the  North  Church  and  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Curtis  holding  the  same  office  in  the  South  Church. 

But  despite  the  war,  with  all  of  its  attendant  evils,  both 
churches  continued  to  grow,  increasing  in  membership 
and  adding  to  their  facilities  for  service.  The  First  Church 
added  a  chapel,  largely  through  the  personal  efforts  of  Mr. 
Matson  Meier  Smith.  It  was  built  by  subscription  from 
seventy-eight  persons,  at  a  cost  of  something  over  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  and  was  used  for  the  first  time  on  Christmas 
Day,  1 860.  And  the  same  year,  with  heroic  determination, 
the  Second  Church  set  about  the  task  of  erecting  a  new  and 
more  nearly  adequate  edifice.  The  old  church  was  moved 
to  a  vacant  lot  across  the  street  and  occupied  while  the  new 
one  was  being  constructed.  The  difficulties  of  building  in 
wartime  must  have  been  almost  insurmountable;  never¬ 
theless  the  work  went  forward,  and  the  new  structure  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  January,  1862.  The  spirit  in 
which  the  people  met  apparently  overwhelming  obstacles 
is  illustrated  by  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  Deacon  George 
Sherwood,  a  man  greatly  beloved,  who  gave  unstintingly  of 
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his  time,  money,  and  personal  effort.  He  was  one  of  three 
who  together  gave  nearly  half  of  the  entire  amount  needed 
for  the  enterprise.  On  his  birthday  in  1 862  he  wrote:  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  I  was  very  much  engaged  in  seeing  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  church.  Much  of  the  care  of  which  de¬ 
volved  upon  myself.  I  had  felt  an  ambition  to  see  it  accom¬ 
plished.  I  had  felt  its  necessity.  It  was  for  us  to  do  it  if  it  was 
to  be  done;  no  other  would  do  it  for  us.” 

The  new  building,  like  that  of  the  North  Church  which 
had  been  dedicated  twelve  years  before,  was  of  brick,  a  dig¬ 
nified  structure  with  steeple  and  bell  and  complete  with  all 
the  improvements  of  the  period.  The  Women’s  Benevo¬ 
lent  Society  worked  valiantly  to  provide  the  furnishings 
and  equipment.  A  committee  went  to  New  York  to  pur¬ 
chase  materials  and  “many  of  our  ladies  met  with  us  day 
after  day  with  untiring  zeal  to  make  carpets  and  cushions 
which  required  the  hardest  kind  of  labor.’’  Fairs  and  festi¬ 
vals  netted  a  sum  of  several  hundred  dollars  that  was  used 
in  the  purchase  of  pulpit  furniture  and  other  necessities. 
The  organ  was  installed  in  the  gallery  at  the  rear  of  the 
auditorium.  In  1895  both  church  and  chapel  were  re¬ 
modeled,  and  a  fine  new  organ  was  placed  in  the  front  of 
the  church  behind  the  pulpit. 

Yet  another  evidence  of  the  virility  of  the  church  in  diffi¬ 
cult  times  was  the  fact  that  it  recognized  its  responsibility 
for  sections  of  the  city  lying  outside  of  its  immediate  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Since  1850  a  number  of  large  manufacturing 
plants  had  been  established  east  of  the  river,  and  popula¬ 
tion  in  that  area  had  greatly  increased.  On  a  day  in  May, 
1859,  residents  of  East  Bridgeport  read  the  following  no¬ 
tice  posted  on  various  fences  and  bridges:  “Divine  Service, 
and  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  R.  Thompson,  of  the 
South  Church,  Bridgeport,  may  be  expected  next  Sabbath 
afternoon  at  half-past  three  o’clock,  in  the  South  room 
(first  floor)  of  Brewster’s  Coach  Factory.  There  will  also  be 
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a  Sabbath  School  in  the  same  place  at  half-past  two 
o’clock.” 

There  were  present  at  the  Sabbath  School  on  that  Sun¬ 
day  in  May,  in  the  paint  room  of  the  carriage  factory  on 
William  Street,  three  teachers  and  seven  pupils;  but  from 
that  small  beginning  an  important  work  developed.  The 
Sunday  School  grew  and  moved  into  successively  larger 
quarters,  until  a  small  brick  chapel  was  erected  on  Wash¬ 
ington  Avenue  for  its  accommodation;  this  was  named 
Bethesda  Chapel.  Eventually  the  school  reached  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  more  than  four  hundred,  and  some  of  the  garments 
that  were  made  by  the  Women’s  Benevolent  Society  were 
designated  for  the  children  of  this  school.  Neighborhood 
prayer  meetings  were  also  held  regularly  in  certain  homes 
on  the  East  Side. 

The  Connecticut  Home  Missionary  Society,  which  had 
been  organized  in  1798  to  care  for  the  “waste  places”  of 
Connecticut,  had  been  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  cities 
in  which  the  development  of  religious  opportunities  had 
not  been  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  The 
secretary  of  this  society  appealed  to  the  pastors  of  both  the 
North  and  South  Churches  to  consider  the  problem  of  the 
East  Side,  but  he  met  with  little  response.  One  pastor  was 
reluctant  to  lose  the  support  of  certain  prominent  members 
of  his  church  who  lived  across  the  river;  the  other  pastor 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  methods  employed  to  increase 
the  membership  of  the  new  church  would  be  of  the  evan¬ 
gelistic  type,  a  method  to  which  he  was  strongly  opposed. 
However,  there  was  one  member  of  each  church— Rever¬ 
end  B.  B.  Beardsley  of  the  North  Church,  a  retired  minis¬ 
ter,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lord  of  the  South— who  believed 
earnestly  in  the  importance  of  the  project  and  who  offered 
to  pay  the  rent  of  Bethesda  Chapel  for  one  year  if  a  church 
was  organized.  As  the  story  goes,  on  the  night  on  which  the 
final  decision  was  to  be  made  one  of  the  pastors,  who  had 
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intended  to  use  all  his  eloquence  to  defeat  the  proposition, 
lost  his  voice  so  that  he  was  unable  to  speak  above  a  whis¬ 
per.  The  proposal  was  adopted,  and  in  1 870  the  church  was 
organized  under  the  name  of  Park  Street  Congregational 
Church.  It  had  an  initial  membership  of  thirty-nine, 
twenty-three  of  whom  were  from  the  First  Church  and  five 
from  the  Second.  At  first  the  Home  Missionary  Society  con¬ 
tributed  a  small  sum  towards  its  support,  but  in  a  very  few 
years  it  became  independent  and  self-supporting. 

In  much  the  same  manner  Christian  education  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  North  End.  In  1 866  a  Sunday  School  was  started 
by  certain  members  of  the  First  Church  in  a  building  on 
the  corner  of  North  Washington  Avenue  and  Grand 
Street.  The  first  Sunday  there  were  five  persons  present, 
two  pupils  and  three  teachers;  but  two  years  later  a  church 
of  sixteen  members  was  organized.  It  was  believed  by  some 
that  the  new  location,  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and 
North  Avenue,  was  too  far  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  be 
practicable;  but  as  the  region  around  developed,  Olivet 
Church  developed  with  it,  exerting  its  Christian  influence 
throughout  the  entire  area. 

By  1870  the  war  had  ended,  the  long  period  of  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  tension  was  over,  and  people  were  once  more 
facing  the  future  with  confidence  and  courage.  The 
churches,  too,  were  ready  to  embark  upon  a  new  era,  an  era 
of  greater  strength  and  spiritual  development. 

In  the  First  Church  Dr.  Charles  Ray  Palmer  was  in¬ 
stalled  in  1 872  and  remained  until  1 895.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Reverend  Ray  Palmer,  who  is  best  known  as  the  author 
of  “My  Faith  Looks  Up  to  Thee,”  a  hymn  that  was  written 
when  the  author  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
Though  born  in  New  Haven,  the  boy  was  taken  as  an  in¬ 
fant  to  Bath,  Maine,  where  he  grew  up  and  received  his 
preliminary  education.  He  came  to  Bridgeport  equipped 
with  the  scholarship  of  Yale  and  Andover,  the  experience 
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of  a  twelve-year  pastorate  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  the 
enrichment  of  extensive  travel  in  Europe.  He  was  remem¬ 
bered  as  a  scholarly  man,  erect  and  dignified  in  his  tall  silk 
hat,  and  throughout  the  twenty-three  years  of  his  pastorate 
he  was  both  loved  and  revered. 

While  he  was  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem, 
he  married  Miss  Mary  Barnes,  daughter  of  Alfred  S. 
Barnes  who  was  head  of  a  large  publishing  house  in  New 
York.  Mrs.  Palmer  was  an  unusual  woman,  talented,  gra¬ 
cious,  of  rare  sympathy  and  understanding;  and  she  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  degree  to  her  husband’s  successful  pas¬ 
torate.  Deeply  interested  in  the  Sunday  School,  she  was  for 
a  long  time  superintendent  of  the  “infant  school”  and  was 
active  in  classes  for  Chinese  that  for  a  time  were  held  in  the 
chapel  of  the  North  Church.  Impressed,  as  she  visited  in 
various  homes,  with  the  evil  effects  of  strong  drink,  she  be¬ 
came  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union.  Her  interest  in  missions  was  unflagging, 
and  in  cooperation  with  Mrs.  Edward  Johnson,  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  the  South  Church,  she  organized  the  Ladies’  Aux¬ 
iliary  of  the  New  Haven  Branch  of  the  Woman’s  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  She  was  also  greatly  interested  in  the 
school  for  the  children  of  missionaries  in  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts.  She  declined  the  presidency  both  of  the 
New  Haven  Branch  and  of  the  Home  Missionary  Union  of 
Connecticut,  but  she  often  presided  over  large  meetings 
and  always  with  dignity  and  grace.  Her  death  at  the  age  of 
forty-four  was  an  irreparable  loss  not  only  to  her  family 
and  intimate  friends  but  also  to  the  church  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  In  her  honor  the  Woman’s  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  adopted  the  name,  The  Mary  Barnes  Palmer  Mission¬ 
ary  Society. 

During  Dr.  Palmer’s  pastorate  three  new  churches  were 
added  to  the  Congregational  family.  As  we  have  seen,  Park 
Street  and  Olivet  were  organized  to  meet  the  religious 
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nial  flag  having  been  painstakingly  reproduced  from  plates 
in  the  possession  of  a  New  York  museum.  On  the  wall, 
covered  by  curtains,  were  replicas  of  the  four  historic  edi¬ 
fices,  including  the  one  in  which  the  celebration  was  being 
held;  and  as  each  one  was  mentioned  in  the  address  the  cur¬ 
tain  was  drawn  aside  and  the  model  revealed,  electrically 
lighted.  The  program,  in  addition  to  the  historical  address, 
included  greetings  from  the  mother  churches  of  Stratford 
and  Fairfield  and  the  several  daughter  churches,  as  well  as 
from  prominent  individuals,  including  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight,  President  of  Yale,  and  Mr.  Eliphalet  Blatchford 
of  Chicago,  son  and  grandson  of  two  of  the  former  pastors 
of  the  church. 

Dr.  Palmer  was  widely  known  throughout  the  denomi¬ 
nation,  not  only  in  America  but  also  in  England.  He  was 
the  representative  of  the  Congregational  Churches  of 
America  and  of  Yale  University  at  the  opening  of  Mans¬ 
field  College,  the  only  nonconformist  college  in  Oxford 
University,  and  made  an  address  upon  that  occasion.  He 
also  attended,  as  an  official  representative,  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Council  in  London  in  1891,  and  went 
from  there  to  Leyden,  Holland,  where  he  presented  a  tab¬ 
let  in  memory  of  John  Robinson,  the  beloved  pastor  who 
bade  the  Pilgrims  Godspeed  as  they  set  forth  upon  their 
courageous  adventure  in  the  new  world. 

Dr.  Palmer  had  given  the  church  twenty-three  years  of 
loyal  and  effective  service,  and  he  felt  that  the  time  had 
come  for  his  retirement.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  after  the 
close  of  the  bicentennial  celebration  he  submitted  his  res¬ 
ignation.  It  was  accepted  with  regret  and  he  was  named 
Pastor  Emeritus.  He  moved  to  New  Haven,  where  he  spent 
many  busy  and  useful  years  until  his  death  in  1914,  one 
month  before  his  eightieth  birthday. 

His  successor  was  the  Reverend  John  DePeu,  who  came 
to  Bridgeport  in  1 897  after  a  very  successful  pastorate  in 
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Norfolk.  He  remained  fifteen  years,  resigning  in  1912.  Mr. 
DePeu  was  a  man  of  cultivation  and  scholarship,  a  genial 
companion;  and,  together  with  his  loyal  and  gracious  wife, 
he  served  the  church  with  sincerity  and  devotion.  After 
leaving  Bridgeport,  he  become  pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

Mr.  DePeu  was  followed  by  the  Reverend  Herbert  D. 
Gallaudet,  who  came  to  the  First  Church  in  1912  and  re¬ 
mained  until  the  union  of  the  two  churches  in  1916.  Mr. 
Gallaudet  was  a  native  of  Washington,  D.C.,  where  his 
father  had  been  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  Gal¬ 
laudet  College  for  the  Deaf.  He  won  distinction  in  Yale 
and  in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  and  did  graduate 
study  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  came  to  Bridgeport  with 
a  background  of  religious  work  in  the  Carolina  Mountains 
and  in  the  Central  Congregational  Church  in  Boston  of 
which  he  had  been  the  assistant  pastor.  Young  and  progres¬ 
sive,  courageous  enough  to  interpret  religious  truth  in  the 
light  of  modern  scholarship  and  thought,  he  brought  to  the 
church  a  vitalizing  influence  of  great  value.  Utterly  sincere 
and  self-forgetting,  he  and  Mrs.  Gallaudet  created  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  friendliness  that  was  felt  by  all,  but  especially 
by  the  young  people.  Many  a  boy  looked  forward  all  the 
week  to  the  informal  Sunday  evenings  at  the  parsonage  on 
Golden  Hill,  where  there  would  be  singing,  games,  and 
cheery  conversation,  while  Mrs.  Gallaudet  passed  among 
the  group  with  a  basket  of  apples  or  doughnuts,  a  charm¬ 
ing  hostess.  It  was  with  universal  regret  that  the  people  ac¬ 
cepted  his  resignation  after  less  than  four  years  of  service, 
as  a  sacrifice  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
union. 

When  war  came  in  1917,  Mr.  Gallaudet  enrolled  in  the 
Officer’s  Training  School  at  Plattsburg,  New  York,  saying 
that  he  was  ready  to  serve  his  country  as  private,  as  officer, 
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or  as  chaplain,  wherever  he  was  needed  most.  At  Platts- 
burg  he  received  his  commission  as  Captain  of  Field  Artil¬ 
lery,  and  from  there  he  was  sent  to  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  for 
further  training.  He  went  overseas  as  captain  of  a  battery 
of  the  303rd  Field  Artillery,  and  after  his  return  to  this 
country  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major.  A  characteris¬ 
tic  incident  occurred  on  the  evening  that  he  took  com¬ 
mand  of  his  battery.  At  retreat,  always  an  impressive  cere¬ 
mony,  he  took  off  his  cap  and  said  to  his  men,  “We  are  en¬ 
tering  upon  a  very  difficult  and  important  service  together. 
I  am  going  to  offer  a  prayer  to  Almighty  God  for  his  bless¬ 
ing.  This  is  not  in  any  sense  a  command,  but  if  any  of  you 
men  wish  to  join  me  in  that  act  of  reverence,  I  shall  be 
grateful.”  Every  man  in  the  Battery  instantly  uncovered 
and  stood  while  their  captain  offered  an  earnest  and  sin¬ 
cere  prayer.  From  that  hour  they  looked  upon  him  as  their 
chaplain  as  well  as  their  captain,  and  they  were  ready  to 
follow  him  anywhere. 

After  the  war  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Waterbury  until  ill  health  forced  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  When  World  War  II  came,  he  was  appointed  director 
of  air  raid  warden  schools  in  Connecticut,  and  before  he  re¬ 
signed,  again  because  of  ill  health,  he  had  directed  the 
training  of  22,000  wardens  in  250  schools.  He  died  in  June, 
1944,  at  his  home  in  Pine  Orchard,  Connecticut,  and  Mrs. 
Gallaudet  followed  him  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1945. 

The  year  1916  closed  another  chapter  in  the  long  and 
honorable  history  of  the  First  Church.  For  nearly  two  and 
a  quarter  centuries  she  had  endured;  growing  as  the  city 
grew,  developing  as  the  life  around  her  developed,  re¬ 
tarded  sometimes  by  the  frailties  of  human  leadership,  yet 
standing  always  as  a  symbol  of  that  which  transcends  hu¬ 
man  history.  She  had  known  religious  dissension  and  con¬ 
flict;  she  had  experienced  the  bitterness  of  war;  she  had 
been  the  mother  of  churches  of  many  denominations  in  all 
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parts  of  the  city,  and  her  influence  had  extended  far  be¬ 
yond  her  local  boundaries.  Now  she  was  ready  to  turn  the 
page  of  a  new  chapter,  one  that  would  record  a  new  adven¬ 
ture,  an  adventure  made  possible  by  the  faith,  the  courage, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  her  pastor  and  her  people. 

For  the  Second  Church,  also,  the  period  since  the  Civil 
War  had  been  a  period  of  growth  and  development.  Mr. 
Lord  was  followed  by  the  Reverend  Edward  Johnson,  who 
served  faithfully  and  effectively  from  1 870  to  1 876.  He  was 
a  man  of  scholarly  attainments,  with  marked  poetic  ability. 
He  was  also  a  man  of  travel,  having  conducted  a  party 
through  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land.  For  the  church  his 
ministry  marked  a  time  of  recuperation  and  quiet  progress. 

Dr.  R.  G.  S.  McNeille,  whose  pastorate  extended  from 
1877  to  1893,  was  a  highly  individual  person,  a  man  of 
keen  wit,  not  averse  to  attracting  attention  by  somewhat 
spectacular  actions  such  as  appearing  in  the  pulpit  in  a  full 
dress  suit.  He  was  popular  with  the  young  people  and  en¬ 
couraged  activities  among  them.  In  1885  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  was  organized,  the 
first  society  in  Bridgeport  and  the  second  in  the  state,  and 
it  soon  reached  a  membership  of  more  than  a  hundred. 
Two  years  later  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  the  North  Church.  In  1877  women  were  allowed 
for  the  first  time  to  vote  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
church.  In  1880  the  church  celebrated  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Mr.  McNeille  had  made  a  very  real  contribution  to  the 
life  and  thought  of  the  church.  Upon  his  resignation,  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  wrote:  “Various  and  impor¬ 
tant  have  been  the  changes  in  the  thoughts  and  methods  of 
Christian  workers  under  the  Congregational  System  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  this  transition  period  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Neille  has  displayed  admirable  qualities  in  meeting  the 
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demands  and  keeping  himself  and  the  church  in  the  line  of 
progress  and  abreast  of  the  times.  Distinguished  for  inde¬ 
pendence  of  thought,  boldness  of  utterance,  intellectual 
powers  and  rare  gifts  of  oratory,  he  has  preached  the 
Gospel  with  great  success  and  during  his  ministry  the 
church  has  largely  increased  its  membership  so  that  now 
there  are  about  600  members.” 

Reverend  Frank  Russell  came  in  1 895  and  served  for  six 
years,  resigning  in  1901.  Mr.  Russell  had  previously  been 
engaged  in  evangelistic  work,  and  he  received  many  new 
members  into  the  church.  He  was  also  actively  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  city  charities.  An  innovation  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  his  pastorate  was  the  use  of  the  individual  com¬ 
munion  cup  instead  of  the  common  cup. 

For  a  year  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  Reverend  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Sallmon.  Mr.  Sallmon  was  greatly  liked  and  was 
urged  to  remain  as  permanent  pastor;  but  it  had  long  been 
his  desire  to  enter  educational  work,  and  when  an  invita¬ 
tion  was  extended  him  to  become  president  of  Carleton 
College,  in  Northfield,  Minnesota,  he  accepted.  He  was  the 
first  minister  in  the  South  Church  to  wear  a  gown,  an  inno¬ 
vation  which  was  widely  discussed.  He  is  remembered  as  a 
remarkable  Bible  teacher,  his  class  of  men,  meeting  before 
church  in  the  Y.M.C.A.,  reaching  an  enrollment  of  about 
four  hundred. 

The  Reverend  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy,  one  of  the  most 
beloved  pastors  of  the  Second  Church,  was  born  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  New  York,  in  1868.  He  prepared  for  college  at 
Phillips-Andover  Academy  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  the 
class  of  1 89 1 ,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  scholar,  a  member  of  Skull 
and  Bones,  and  the  recipient  of  many  other  college  honors. 
For  two  years  he  taught  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  Hill 
School  in  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania.  He  graduated  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  receiving  from  there  a 
scholarship  which  enabled  him  to  study  for  two  years  in 
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Germany.  He  then  became  pastor  of  the  Plymouth  Con¬ 
gregational  Church  in  Utica,  New  York.  He  married  Miss 
Grace  Landfield  of  Binghamton. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tweedy  came  to  Bridgeport  in  1903,  and 
the  six  years  that  followed  were  years  of  quiet,  steady  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church.  A  modernist 
in  theology,  Dr.  Tweedy  was  a  preacher  of  distinction.  His 
children’s  sermons  were  particularly  effective.  Popular, 
too,  were  the  Sunday  evening  lectures  in  which  he  made 
frequent  use  of  the  stereopticon,  observing  that  “the  Eye 
Door  into  the  brain  is  larger  than  the  Ear  Door,”  a  truth 
which  at  that  time  was  only  beginning  to  be  clearly  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mrs.  Tweedy  also  was  an  active  leader  in  the  church, 
especially  in  the  work  of  the  women.  Besides  raising  money 
and  packing  missionary  barrels,  the  members  of  the 
Ladies’  Benevolent  Society  were  meeting  many  local 
needs.  For  example,  they  organized  a  sewing  society  for 
little  girls,  practical  training  of  that  nature  not  having 
been  introduced  as  yet  into  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools.  At  Mrs.  Tweedy’s  suggestion,  an  organization  of 
the  younger  women  of  the  church  was  formed,  which  was 
known  as  the  Wednesday  Workers.  Mrs.  C.  Nathaniel 
Worthen,  Mrs.  William  E.  Seeley,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Seeley  were  among  the  promoters  of  this  new  society,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hawley  was  the  first  president.  The 
Wednesday  Workers  developed  into  a  large  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  organization  which  sponsored  many  projects,  among 
them  being  an  annual  fair  which,  besides  raising  a  large 
amount  of  money,  was  an  important  social  event  each  year 
for  the  entire  church. 

In  1 909  Mr.  Tweedy  was  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Yale,  and  the  same  year  he  was  invited 
to  become  Professor  of  Practical  Theology  in  the  Yale 
School  of  Divinity.  He  later  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
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of  Divinity  from  Middlebury  College.  It  was  with  reluc¬ 
tance  that  he  relinquished  his  work  in  Bridgeport,  and 
with  deep  feeling  that  the  church  accepted  his  resignation. 
His  farewell  sermon  was  entitled  “The  Parting  of  the 
Ways”  and  was  based  upon  the  story  of  Ruth  and  Orpha. 
In  it  he  stated  his  dilemma  in  the  following  words:  “In  the 
years  that  stretch  before  me  shall  I  be  a  preacher  or  a 
teacher?  Work  as  a  pastor  or  as  a  trainer  of  pastors?  The 
choice  has  been  a  hard  one,  because  both  ways  were  good 
and  exceedingly  pleasant.”  That  he  chose  to  be  a  trainer  of 
pastors  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  church  and  to  the  city,  but 
by  the  same  token  it  was  a  gain  to  the  Divinity  School  and 
to  New  Haven,  where  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tweedy  have  since 
made  their  home.  He  retired  from  the  Divinity  School  in 
1937,  but  has  continued  to  preach  frequently  in  churches, 
schools,  and  colleges. 

In  addition  to  his  work  as  preacher  and  teacher,  Dr. 
Tweedy  has  written  many  books  and  articles  upon  religion 
and  religious  training  in  the  church,  the  school,  and  the 
home.  An  accomplished  musician,  he  has  also  composed  a 
number  of  hymns  and  he  edited  a  hymnal  of  Christian 
Worship  and  Praise,  which  is  widely  used  in  schools  and 
colleges  as  well  as  in  churches.  One  of  his  hymns  won  the 
first  prize  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  The  Homiletic  Re¬ 
view. 

O  gracious  Father  of  mankind, 

Our  spirits'  unseen  Friend, 

High  heaven’s  Lord,  our  hearts’  dear  Guest, 

To  Thee  our  prayers  ascend. 

Thou  dost  not  wait  till  human  speech 
Thy  gifts  divine  implore; 

Our  dreams,  our  aims,  our  work,  our  lives, 

Are  prayers  Thou  lovest  more. 

The  year  following  Dr.  Tweedy’s  resignation  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  LaRue  Swain  became  pastor.  The  experiences  of  his 
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early  life  formed  a  background  that  was  particularly  sig¬ 
nificant  in  view  of  the  work  of  his  later  years.  Dr.  Swain’s 
father  had  been  brought  up  in  his  English  home  as  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic,  but  in  early  manhood  he  had  become  a  Prot¬ 
estant  and  a  Wesleyan  preacher.  Migrating  to  this  country, 
to  the  state  of  Iowa,  he  built  a  one-room  log  cabin,  cleared 
the  land  and  worked  the  farm,  making  a  home  for  himself 
and  his  family.  There  his  son  Richard  was  born  in  i860. 
Upon  coming  to  this  country,  the  father  associated  himself 
with  the  denomination  known  as  the  United  Brethren; 
and  he  continued  his  preaching,  traveling  long  distances 
on  horseback  through  the  sparsely  settled  and  largely  irre¬ 
ligious  regions  of  the  frontier.  The  mother  and  her  chil¬ 
dren,  often  left  alone  for  weeks  at  a  time,  found  refuge 
from  their  loneliness  and  fear  only  in  each  other  and  in 
God.  “Religion,”  Dr.  Swain  wrote  in  later  years,  “was  as 
real  to  me  as  my  parents,  or  the  atmosphere  I  breathed,  or 
the  food  I  ate.” 

But  while  the  boy  was  absorbing  from  his  parents  the 
strong,  simple  faith  by  which  they  lived,  he  was  meeting  in 
the  world  outside  a  very  different  concept  of  religion.  In 
the  thinking  of  the  frontier,  religion  was  something  that 
must  be  acquired  through  a  dramatic  experience  of  con¬ 
version,  usually  in  the  ecstatic  scenes  of  a  revival  meeting; 
but  to  the  thoughtful,  sensitive  boy  such  scenes  brought 
many  conflicts  and  doubts.  However,  his  townsmen  de¬ 
cided  that  he  had  a  “call”  to  preach,  and  without  his  own 
consent  or  even  knowledge  recommended  him  to  the  con¬ 
ference  for  a  license.  He  considered  long  and  seriously  be¬ 
fore  he  consented  to  take  the  required  examination  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  license  to  preach. 

He  was  only  seventeen,  with  no  education  except  winter 
terms  in  the  country  school.  He  spent  his  time  working  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  coal  mines,  riding  ten  or  twenty  miles  on 
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Sunday  to  preach  in  some  country  schoolhouse;  but  he  was 
unsatisfied  and  he  determined,  whatever  the  obstacles,  that 
he  would  obtain  an  education. 

In  spite  of  warnings  from  some  of  his  associates  that  col¬ 
lege  was  dangerous  and  would  unfit  him  for  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  he  set  out  for  Western  College,  since  renamed 
Coe  College,  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  There  he  obtained  his 
B.A.  degree;  there  too  he  became  acquainted  with  Miss 
Anna  Shuey,  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  who  was  a  great  inspiration  and  help  to  him  during 
those  difficult  years,  and  whom  later  he  married.  Through¬ 
out  his  college  and  graduate  work,  part  of  which  was  done 
at  Yale,  his  chief  concern  was  always  to  discover  the  har¬ 
mony  that  he  believed  must  exist  between  religion  and  the 
teachings  of  modern  science.  As  his  study  progressed,  he 
found  more  and  more  clearly  that  science,  instead  of  being 
in  conflict  with  religion,  vastly  increased  his  conception  of 
the  majesty  of  God  and  the  wonder  of  the  universe. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  was  college  pastor,  and  lecturer 
on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  at  Otterbein  College,  in 
Westerville,  Ohio,  an  institution  of  the  United  Brethren; 
from  that  institution  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.  But  pleasant  though  his  associations  there 
were,  he  found  himself  hedged  in  by  the  fundamentalist 
doctrines  of  the  denomination;  he  turned,  therefore,  to  the 
Congregational  Church  as  a  church  which  would  give  him 
the  intellectual  freedom  that  he  desired.  He  and  Mrs. 
Swain  were  received  into  the  Congregational  Church  by 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  in  the  denomination. 

He  then  became  pastor  of  a  little  church  of  working 
people  in  South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts.  From  there 
he  went  to  Laconia,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  led  in  the 
building  of  a  new  stone  church,  he  himself  being  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  gathering  of  the  funds. 
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It  was  the  recognition  of  his  liberal  views  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  somewhat  unusual  pastorates  that  led  the  pul¬ 
pit  committee  of  the  South  Church  to  invite  him  to  be¬ 
come  its  pastor.  Although  a  complete  contrast  to  Dr. 
Tweedy  in  background,  personality,  and  manner  of 
preaching,  Dr.  Swain  extended  still  further  the  liberaliz¬ 
ing  influence  of  his  predecessor.  The  titles  of  his  two  best 
known  books,  “What  and  Where  Is  God?”  and  “What  and 
Why  Is  Man?”  indicate  the  courage  and  directness  with 
which  he  attacked  perplexing  problems,  challenging  old 
dogmas  and  presenting  a  modern  approach  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  religion.  More  than  30,000  copies  of  the 
first  book  were  sold,  and  it  was  translated  into  French  and 
Japanese. 

In  1916,  when  the  union  of  the  two  churches  had  be¬ 
come  an  accomplished  fact,  Dr.  Swain  tendered  his  resig¬ 
nation,  but  instead  of  retiring  from  active  life  he  entered 
upon  a  new  field  of  service.  He  traveled  all  over  the 
United  States,  lecturing  in  colleges  and  conducting  Reli¬ 
gious  Institutes  in  cities,  with  churches  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions  cooperating,  upon  the  fundamentals  of  Christian 
philosophy  and  its  application  to  practical  living.  He  had 
found  for  himself  a  satisfying  faith,  but  he  had  found  it  the 
hard  way;  he  was  eager  to  share  that  faith  with  others,  espe¬ 
cially  with  those  who  were  troubled,  as  he  had  once  been 
troubled,  with  intellectual  doubts  and  queries. 

The  last  few  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  semi-retire¬ 
ment,  and  he  died  in  1 940  at  the  age  of  eighty.  The  memo¬ 
rial  service  was  held  in  the  United  Church  which,  with 
prophetic  vision  and  unselfish  effort,  he  had  helped  to  es¬ 
tablish. 

For  eighty-six  years  since  the  division  of  1830  the  two 
churches,  North  and  South,  had  led  parallel  lives.  They 
had  worked  side  by  side,  with  mutual  respect  and  friend¬ 
ship.  They  had  seen  many  changes,  met  many  crises,  de- 
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veloped  in  strength  and  spiritual  understanding.  But  a 
new  age  was  bringing  new  problems,  new  responsibilities, 
a  challenging  task  to  which  a  divided  church  was  not  equal. 
So  with  devotion  and  sacrifice,  in  faith  and  prayer,  pastors 
and  people  made  the  great  decision.  Once  again  the 
churches  stood  at  the  opening  of  a  new  era,  but  this  time 
they  would  face  it  together. 
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Y  the  turn  of  the  century  the  two  churches  were  con¬ 
fronted  by  many  baffling  problems.  Broad  Street, 
which  in  1 807  had  been  a  pleasant  thoroughfare  in 
a  quiet  village  of  a  thousand  people,  was  now  at  the  heart 
of  a  great  city.  Most  of  the  old  residences  had  disappeared 
and  had  been  replaced  by  commercial  establishments  of 
various  kinds.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  had  moved  to  other 
neighborhoods,  leaving  the  churches  in  a  location  that  was 
no  longer  convenient  for  their  parishioners.  Moreover,  the 
entire  character  of  the  city  had  changed.  The  leisurely 
horse  and  buggy  had  been  succeeded  by  the  automobile 
with  its  great  potential  power  and  speed.  The  sailing  vessel 
had  vanished,  except  as  a  plaything  for  the  well-to-do,  and 
its  place  had  been  taken  by  the  steamboat,  the  tug,  and  the 
barge.  Handicraft  had  given  way  to  machine-made  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  the  small  shop  in  which  skilled  craftsmen,  with 
the  help  of  an  apprentice  or  two,  had  fashioned  blankets  or 
beaver  hats,  furniture,  pewter  ware,  or  casks  for  the 
whalers,  had  been  replaced  by  great  factories  which  made 
a  multitude  of  products  and  employed  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  workers.  Most  of  these  workers  had  come 
from  other  lands,  strangers  to  the  American  traditions  but 
lured  by  the  hope  of  easier  and  more  comfortable  living  or 
by  the  ideal  of  political  freedom:  Irish,  driven  out  by  fam¬ 
ine;  Germans  who  had  fled  from  a  land  where  the  struggle 
for  liberty  had  proved  hopeless;  Swedes,  Poles,  Czechs, 
Italians,  Hungarians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Slovaks,  and 
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many  others,  all  seeking  freedom  and  opportunity  and 
bringing  with  them  religious  faiths  as  varied  as  their  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  traditions.  For  such  conditions  the 
churches  of  the  preceding  generation  were  as  inadequate 
as  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  and  the  sailing  vessel. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  still  a  place  for  the  small,  friendly, 
neighborhood  church;  but  there  was  also  need,  pressing 
need,  for  the  large  central  church,  with  modern  equip¬ 
ment;  with  a  pastor  of  broad  outlook  and  commanding 
personality  and  a  salary  large  enough  to  free  him  from 
anxiety  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  the  fullest  expan¬ 
sion  of  his  capacities;  with  assistants  trained  in  religious 
education  and  other  phases  of  religious  work.  In  the  face  of 
these  conditions  what  should  the  two  churches  do?  Should 
they  both  move  into  residential  sections  and  rebuild? 
Should  one  move  out,  leaving  the  downtown  area  for  the 
other?  Or  should  they  undertake  the  delicate  task  of  re¬ 
uniting,  with  all  the  adjustments  that  such  a  task  involved 
—adjustments  of  finance,  of  personnel,  of  emotion  and  sen¬ 
timent? 

In  1912  a  group  of  the  influential  businessmen  of  the 
twTo  churches  proposed  a  merger,  largely  on  the  ground  of 
better  business.  Such  a  merger,  it  was  argued,  would  avoid 
duplication  of  equipment  and  effort,  thereby  making  pos¬ 
sible  more  effective  work  at  a  decreased  total  cost.  But  old 
loyalties  were  too  strong;  the  procedures  incident  to  a 
union  were  too  involved;  the  argument  of  business  effi¬ 
ciency  was  not  a  sufficiently  potent  basis  for  agreement; 
and  the  proposal  failed  to  obtain  substantial  support. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  was  not  dead.  Dr.  Swain,  pastor  of 
the  South  Church,  had  caught  the  vision  on  a  plane  higher 
than  that  of  purely  business  efficiency.  Mr.  Gallaudet,  who 
had  recently  come  to  the  North  Church  and  had  initiated 
many  plans  which  he  was  naturally  eager  to  develop,  put 
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all  these  aside,  considering  only  what  would  be  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  two  churches.  The  two  ministers  talked 
and  prayed.  Groups  of  their  parishioners  talked  and 
prayed.  The  idea  grew. 

On  May  16,  1915,  both  ministers  preached  upon  the  is¬ 
sues  involved.  Mr.  Gallaudet  expressed  their  common  feel¬ 
ing  in  these  words: 

Crises  come  in  the  life  of  the  church  as  crises  come  in  the  life  of  the 
individual. 

Three  steps  stand  out  broadly  in  any  time  of  decision,  as  indicat¬ 
ing  ultimately  the  true  course  to  be  pursued.  First,  face  the  facts  as 
they  are;  second,  get  the  vision  of  them  as  they  can  be;  and,  third, 
so  strive  that  ye  may  attain. 


There  will  always  be  small  churches  in  the  city  .  .  .  and  they 
will  never  be  the  churches  qualified  to  cope  with  the  problems  and 
equipped  to  meet  the  needs  that  the  city  situation  specifically  pre¬ 
sents— they  will  always  be  small  churches. 

There  is  a  demand  for  churches  of  a  different  type  and  of  a 
broader  spirit,  churches  that  shall  wear  their  denominational  name 
rather  lightly  and  their  Christ-appointed  privilege  very  seriously, 
entering  into  the  city’s  life,  striving  to  understand  its  aspirations 
and  temptations,  as  friend  understands  friend,  endeavoring  to  take 
up  a  fair  share  of  its  burdens,  as  members  of  a  family  share  and 
share  alike.  These  churches  are  coming  in  Bridgeport.  Are  they 
coming  fast  enough?  Will  they  come  in  time  to  save  the  city  from 
the  dangers  of  its  own  prosperity,  development,  and  success?  Will 
they  ever  come  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  growing  weakness, 
from  incipient  failure,  from  lingering  death? 


I  am  not  asking,  “Is  union  possible  or  likely?”  But,  “Have  we 
anything  big  enough  to  unite  on?”  Have  we  the  vision  of  a  united 
church  large  enough  to  draw  us  together  and  make  us  one  in  spirit 
before  we  undertake  to  think  of  being  one  in  fact? 

On  June  20,  1915,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Second 
Church  was  called  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Lucien 
T.  Warner  and  Wilbur  A.  Smith  representing  the  church 
and  Samuel  C.  Shaw  and  A.  W.  Burritt  representing  the 
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society,  was  appointed  “to  make  inquiries  of  the  First 
Church  regarding  its  views  concerning  a  union  of  the  two 
churches.” 

A  joint  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  members:  from  the  First  Church,  Deacon  Henry 
D.  Simonds,  Mrs.  James  G.  Ludlum,  Mrs.  William  J. 
Nichols,  Dr.  Henry  Blodgett,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Hawley,  Mr. 
W.  Seymour  Lacy;  from  the  Second  Church,  Mr.  Lucien 
T.  Warner,  Mrs.  John  C.  Curtis,  Mrs.  C.  Nathaniel 
Worthen,  Judge  Samuel  C.  Shaw,  Mr.  Bradford  D.  Pierce, 
Jr.,  Deacon  Wilbur  A.  Smith. 

On  September  22  a  meeting  of  the  joint  committee  was 
held  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Mr.  Warner  was  elected  chairman 
and  Mr.  Lacy  secretary.  The  committee  was  subdivided 
into  committees  on  organization,  real  estate,  and  finance. 
Dr.  Swain  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  were  invited  to  attend  all 
meetings.  It  was  the  task  of  this  committee  to  consider  the 
question  of  union  from  all  possible  angles.  Could  the 
union  be  consummated  without  undue  friction?  Was  the 
underlying  motive  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  inevi¬ 
table  conflict  of  personalities  and  sentiment?  How  could 
the  legal  problems  be  worked  out?  In  what  way  could  the 
various  men’s  and  women’s  organizations  be  united  with¬ 
out  the  sacrifice  of  individual  loyalty  and  strength?  From 
the  beginning  the  pastors  had  stipulated  that  their  resigna¬ 
tions  should  be  offered  and  accepted;  likewise,  that  the  res¬ 
ignations  of  all  other  officers  of  both  churches  should  be 
submitted.  New  officers  would  then  be  elected,  the  two 
churches  being  equally  represented  on  every  board  and 
committee.  It  was  further  agreed  that  plans  for  a  new 
church  building  should  begin  immediately. 

On  January  17,  1916,  a  committee  was  appointed  from 
the  joint  committee  to  submit  a  detailed  plan  of  union; 
and  on  February  2nd  meetings  were  held  in  both  churches 
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to  act  upon  the  report  of  this  committee.  The  plan  was  for¬ 
mally  adopted,  not  without  dissenting  votes,  but  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  majority  of  each  church.  That  night  The  United 
Congregational  Church  was  officially  born. 

The  following  letters  of  resignation  were  then  read  by 
the  two  pastors  and  were  received  by  their  respective  con¬ 
gregations  with  deep  emotion: 

February  2 , 1916. 

To  the  Members  of  the  South  Congregational  Church— 

Dear  Friends: 

You  called  me  to  be  your  pastor  and  teacher  almost  six  years  ago. 
Tonight  you  have  voted  to  accept  the  plan  of  union  proposed  by 
the  joint  committee  of  the  North  and  South  Churches.  This  means 
that  in  the  future  you  will  be  an  honorable,  constituent  part  of 
“The  United  Congregational  Church  of  Bridgeport.” 

I  therefore  tender  my  resignation  as  pastor  and  teacher  of  this 
church. 

It  is  very  sad  for  me  to  break  these  sacred  ties,  but  over  against 
this  sadness  is  the  inexpressible  joy  that  the  life  of  this  grand  old 
church  is  to  pass  over  into  a  finer  body  where  it  may  live  a  larger 
and  more  useful  life. 

All  New  England  should  be  duly  impressed  by  the  noble  ex¬ 
ample  of  these  two  splendid  churches  uniting  to  make  things  better 
and  not  simply  to  make  them  easier.  They  do  not  unite  of  necessity 
but  by  reason  of  a  God-given  vision  for  better  service  to  this  com¬ 
munity.  Neither  traditions  nor  prejudices  have  been  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way.  These  churches  are  not  planning  to  give  less 
money  but  more,  because  the  investment  will  be  a  better  invest¬ 
ment.  They  are  not  looking  for  an  easy  place  where  they  may  rest, 
but  for  a  broader  foundation  where  they  may  build  and  climb. 
They  mean  nothing  less  than  greatly  to  increase  their  power-plant 
for  the  benefit  of  this  city  and  the  world.  May  God  abundantly  arm 
you  for  this  noble  endeavor. 

With  all  the  soul  that  I  possess  I  bless  you  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  has  given  me  a  share  in  your  dear  lives. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Richard  L.  Swain. 
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February  2,  1916. 

Dear  Friends  and  Fellow-Members  of  the  First  Church: 

I  have  been  your  pastor  for  a  little  over  three  years.  I  love  you,  and 
I  love  your  church.  In  ways  I  can  never  forget  I  know  your  love  of 
me,  and  of  mine. 

I  believe  we  have  been  called,  together,  to  a  noble  and  splendid 
ministry.  In  the  heart  of  this  good  city  of  Bridgeport  I  believe  that 
a  gallant  service  for  the  Kingdom  of  Jesus  has  been  held  up  before 
us  as  a  prize,  and  I  have  gladly  given  myself  to  the  work  that  has 
been  ours  to  do. 

Now  a  larger  work  calls  you,  and  I  must  as  gladly  lay  my  share  in 
it  down.  This  would  be  hard  to  do  if  I  were  not  sure  that  the  work  is 
larger,  very  much  larger,  than  our  church  alone  could  aspire  to; 
and  equally  sure  that  the  spirit  and  power  to  undertake  it  and 
the  willingness  to  meet  whatever  sacrifice  it  involves,  are  richly 
yours. 

I  could  not  for  a  moment  consent,  nor  could  you  be  willing  to  let 
me,  that  my  three  years’  service  as  your  pastor  should  now  do  any¬ 
thing  but  encourage  you  to  the  great  work  which  I  believe  lies  be¬ 
fore  the  United  Church.  With  all  my  heart  I  wish  you  Godspeed  in 
that  work  and  in  that  Church.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  all  you  have 
borne  with  me,  done  for  me,  stirred  up  in  me.  My  prayers  and  my 
love  shall  long  follow  you,  and  in  all  things  may  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
lead  you  true;  after  all,  nothing  else  counts  but  loyalty  to  Him. 

Affectionately  your  pastor,  fellow-member,  and  friend, 

Herbert  D.  Gallaudet 

The  following  letters  were  then  exchanged: 

The  Southern  portion  of  the  United  Congregational 
Church  to  the  Northern  portion  of  the  United  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  sendeth  Greetings: 

Dear  Brethren: 

As  the  Joint  Committee  recommends  a  union  service  for  next  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  we  therefore  ask  the  privilege  of  worshipping  in  the 
North  Church,  if  it  is  entirely  agreeable  to  you. 

Our  hearts  are  open  toward  you  and  our  hands  are  outstretched. 
We  expect  a  rich  blessing  upon  our  first  service  together  and  pray 
God  that  our  noblest  vision  may  be  realized  through  the  centuries 
that  are  to  come. 
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May  our  children  and  our  children’s  children  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  rejoice  in  the  union  that  is  being  consummated  by  us  in  faith 
and  prayer! 

Affectionately  yours, 

By  order  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

The  United  Church  in  its  northern  portion  reciprocateth 
with  deep  affection  the  greetings  of  the  United  Church  in 
its  southern  portion: 

Dear  Brethren: 

We  have  never  been  as  far  apart  as  our  current  names  would  indi¬ 
cate,  and  are  now  very  much  nearer  than  even  the  short  streets  be¬ 
tween  us.  We  rejoice  that  we  are  soon  to  be  entirely  one  in  that 
spirit  and  tradition  which  has  lived  in  us  both  since  the  first  days 
of  the  old  pioneer  Church  of  Christ  in  Stratfield,  beginning  in  1695. 
Our  hearts  are  enlarged  toward  you,  brethren;  with  tender  affec¬ 
tion  we  greet  you;  we  mingle  with  yours  our  prayers,  our  hopes,  our 
faith.  May  the  union  soon  to  be  completed  bring  upon  us,  and 
upon  this  whole  community,  and  upon  the  generations  to  follow 
us,  the  abundant  blessing  of  God. 

We  welcome  most  heartily  your  generous  suggestion  that  our  first 
service  together,  next  Sunday  morning,  be  held  here  with  us;  and  as 
the  committee  has  arranged  that  the  first  meeting  for  organization 
be  called  for  this  Wednesday  evening,  we  ask  that  at  that  time  we 
may  with  your  concurrence  come  to  you. 

Affectionately  yours, 

By  order  of  the  Standing  Committee. 

On  March  fifth  the  Holy  Communion  was  celebrated  in 
the  North  Church,  the  last  service  to  be  held  in  that  sacred 
edifice.  The  occasion  was  one  of  deep  feeling,  especially  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  been  long  time  worshippers  in 
that  old  church,  who  loved  the  building  with  its  graceful 
lines  and  its  cherished  memorial  windows,  a  building 
about  which  family  associations  for  sixty-eight  years  had 
gathered.  But  mingled  with  the  sadness  there  was  also  joy 
that  an  old  wound  had  been  healed,  and  a  confident  faith 
that  the  church  would  go  forward,  united  in  fact  as  well  as 
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in  name,  to  ever  greater  achievements.  Four  days  later  a 
meeting  of  the  Fairfield  County  East  Consociation  of  Con¬ 
gregational  Churches  was  held,  the  last  gathering  of  any 
kind  to  meet  in  the  First  Church.  The  resignations  of  Dr. 
Swain  and  Mr.  Gallaudet  were  approved,  and  The  United 
Congregational  Church  of  Bridgeport  was  officially  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  membership  of  the  Consociation. 

The  site  of  the  proposed  building  aroused  little  discus¬ 
sion,  for  the  matter  seemed  to  have  been  determined  more 
than  a  century  before.  The  land  on  which  the  First  Church 
stood  had  been  deeded  to  the  Society  in  1805  by  Ezra  Hub- 
bell  on  condition  that  it  should  be  used  for  church  pur¬ 
poses;  otherwise  it  would  revert  to  his  heirs.  The  only  prac¬ 
ticable  course  of  action,  therefore,  appeared  to  be  to  raze 
the  North  Church  and  erect  a  new  edifice  on  the  same  site, 
worshipping  meanwhile  in  the  South  Church.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  demolition  of  the  building  began  at  once. 

The  next  vital  problem  was  that  of  a  new  pastor.  The 
manner  in  which  the  union  had  been  effected  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  Congregational  leaders,  and  men  like  Dr. 
Carl  S.  Patton  and  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  frequently 
supplied  the  pulpit  and  gave  freely  of  their  counsel  and 
help.  A  pulpit  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Samuel  F.  Beardsley,  Mrs.  William  E.  Seeley,  C.  Nathaniel 
Worthen,  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Hincks,  Horace  W.  Smith,  Rich¬ 
ard  I.  Neithercut,  and  William  E.  Hatheway,  with  Mr. 
Frederick  B.  Curtis  as  chairman.  This  committee  consid¬ 
ered  many  persons,  men  active  in  church  life  and  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  denomination.  Among  them  was  Dr.  William 
Horace  Day  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  Dr.  Day  came  to 
New  Haven,  and  a  number  of  persons  from  the  United 
Church  went  to  that  city  to  meet  him  and  hear  him  preach. 
Then  he  was  taken  on  a  tour  of  Bridgeport,  that  he  might 
gain  some  impression  of  the  character  of  the  city  and  its 
people.  Observers  noted  the  keenness  of  his  understanding 
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of  business  and  industrial  conditions  and  the  genuineness 
of  his  interest,  not  only  in  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do,  but 
even  more  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  factory  em¬ 
ployees  lived  and  worked.  On  December  16,  1916,  the 
church  voted  unanimously  to  extend  a  call  to  Dr.  Day.  He 
accepted,  occupying  the  pulpit  for  the  first  time  on  Febru¬ 
ary  25,  1917,  and  preaching  from  the  text,  “For  other 
foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid,  which  is 
Jesus  Christ.” 

William  Horace  Day  was  born  in  Bloomingdale,  Illi¬ 
nois,  on  November  26,  1 866,  the  son  of  the  Reverend  War¬ 
ren  Finney  Day,  D.D.  and  Rachel  Beith  Day.  From  his  ear¬ 
liest  years  he  was  surrounded  by  influences  that  made  for 
tolerance  and  breadth  of  view.  His  formal  education  began 
in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois,  but  it  was  in  the  hospitable 
Day  parsonage,  where  he  came  in  frequent  contact  with 
leaders  of  the  Christian  church,  that  he  gained  insight, 
even  as  a  boy,  into  the  great  problems  of  his  time.  When  his 
parents  set  out  on  a  tour  in  which  they  visited  many  of  the 
mission  fields  of  the  world,  they  placed  their  son  in  a  school 
in  Leipzig,  Germany.  He  spent  his  college  years  in  New 
England,  graduating  from  Amherst  in  the  class  of  1889. 
The  first  year  of  his  theological  training  he  took  at  Yale, 
but  transferred  to  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  completed  his  work.  His  chief  concern  was  always 
the  application  of  the  Gospel  to  the  life  of  the  everyday 
man,  and  while  he  was  in  the  Seminary  he  spent  one  night 
of  each  week  at  Hull  House,  working  under  Jane  Addams. 
Upon  completion  of  his  training  he  became  assistant  pastor 
of  the  New  England  Congregational  Church  in  Chicago, 
where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Sedgwick  Street  Settlement, 
living,  meanwhile,  in  the  tenement  district  of  the  north 
side. 

In  1894  he  was  awarded  a  fellowship  from  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  which  gave  him  a  year  in  England 
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and  another  in  Germany.  Curiously  enough,  this  was  the 
Blatchford  Traveling  Fellowship,  established  by  Elipha- 
let  W.  Blatchford,  son  of  Dr.  John  Blatchford  and  grand¬ 
son  of  Dr.  Samuel  Blatchford,  both  former  pastors  of  the 
First  Church.  In  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Berlin  the 
young  student  specialized  in  philosophy  and  theology, 
studying  under  some  of  the  leading  scholars  of  the  time; 
and  in  London  he  observed  methods  of  work  at  Toynbee 
Hall,  the  first  settlement  house  in  the  world.  Here  he 
knew  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  of  the  Labrador  Mission. 

On  his  return  he  married  Miss  Julia  Huntington  Ly¬ 
man,  also  of  Illinois,  and  a  graduate  of  Wellesley.  Coming 
as  she  did  from  a  pioneer  missionary  family,  Mrs.  Day  has 
always  had  a  strong  personal  interest  in  missions,  and  she 
has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  missionary  work  of  every 
church  with  which  she  has  been  connected. 

For  four  years  Dr.  Day  was  pastor  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  at  Aurora,  Illinois.  In  1900  he  went  to  Los 
Angeles  as  associate  with  his  father  in  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  one  of  the  rare  instances  in  which  father 
and  son  have  been  associated  in  such  a  pastoral  relation¬ 
ship.  In  1 906  Amherst  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  After  his  father’s  death  he  became  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  church  and  remained  there  until 
1916  when  he  accepted  the  call  to  the  United  Church. 

The  decision  to  come  to  Bridgeport  had  not  been  made 
lightly.  The  church  with  which  he  had  long  been  associ¬ 
ated,  and  his  father  before  him,  was  one  of  the  leading 
churches  of  the  country,  with  a  membership  of  twenty- 
three  hundred.  Pastoral  and  personal  ties  were  strong. 
Moreover,  he  had  been  actively  connected  with  many 
phases  of  social  work  —  in  settlements,  in  work  among  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  Armenians  and  colored  people, 
and  a  mission  for  deaf  mutes.  To  leave  all  this  behind  and 
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undertake  a  new  task,  full  of  uncertainties,  required  a  high 
degree  of  courage  and  of  sacrifice.  Bridgeport  was  a  city  of 
polyglot  population  in  the  midst  of  a  war-time  boom.  The 
people  of  New  England  were  reputed  to  be  unemotional, 
cold,  and  formal.  The  church  to  which  he  was  called  was 
composed  of  parts  long  separate  and  newly  welded  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  success  of  the  venture  no  man  could  fore¬ 
tell.  He  was  assured  that  in  Bridgeport  he  would  find  every 
conceivable  religious  and  social  problem.  Dr.  Gladden 
wrote  him,  “40,000  population  added  in  a  year.  It  ought  to 
be  about  the  strongest  church  in  New  England.  What  will 
happen  when  the  war  closes,  nobody  knows,  but  my  belief 
is  that  the  foundations  are  strong  enough.” 

“The  thing  that  led  me  to  accept  the  call  of  the  United 
Church  more  than  any  other,”  Dr.  Day  said  later,  “was  the 
evident  desire  of  those  who  lead  to  have  the  church  serve 
the  community  as  a  whole;  an  intelligent  purpose  so  to 
plan  the  work  and  worship  of  the  church  that  it  should  in 
different  ways  meet  the  needs  of  different  classes  of  men.  If 
Christianity  means  anything,  it  means  that  in  the  life  and 
teachings  of  its  Founder  man  is  to  find  the  standards  of  life 
and  motives  for  serving  that  shall  be  greater  than  lines  of 
social  cleavage.  .  .  .  Only  in  the  leadership  of  the  Master 
can  we  escape  sectarianism  in  religion,  sectionalism  in  na¬ 
tional  life,  and  snobbery  in  our  social  relations.  The 
United  Church  will  be  true  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
founded  only  in  so  far  as  it  dares  to  attempt  this  difficult 
but  superb  task.” 

Dr.  Day  arrived  in  Bridgeport  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  opportunity  and  eager  for  the  erection  of  the  new  edi¬ 
fice.  A  building  fund  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  was 
promptly  raised,  and  it  seemed  that  the  work  would  pro¬ 
ceed  rapidly.  But  in  April,  only  two  months  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  war  was  declared  and  all  thought  of  immediate 
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building  had  to  be  abandoned.  “We  had  no  idea/’  Dr.  Day 
said  once,  “that  we  should  have  to  serve  longer  than  Jacob 
for  Rachel  before  we  could  break  ground.’’ 

War  brought  new  problems  and  new  calls  for  service. 
One  hundred  twelve  from  the  United  Church  enlisted  in 
the  military  forces,  several  of  whom  made  the  supreme  sac¬ 
rifice.  Others  were  engaged  in  war  work  overseas  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  or  the  Red  Cross,  so  that  the 
roll  of  honor  embraced  a  total  of  one  hundred  twenty-five 
names. 

Whatever  attitude  the  church  may  have  held  toward  war 
at  any  given  period  of  history,  if  it  has  been  true  to  its  call¬ 
ing  it  has  never  failed  in  its  ministry  of  comfort  and 
strength.  As  early  as  1637,  when  ninety-two  men  set  out 
from  Hartford  to  attack  the  Pequots,  Samuel  Stone,  col¬ 
league  of  Thomas  Hooker,  accompanied  them  as  chaplain, 
“to  preach  and  to  pray  with  those  who  went  out,”  and  in 
every  succeeding  war  the  church  has  followed  that  early 
precedent.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  Dr.  Day  was 
asked  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  to  go  overseas,  but  he  felt  that  it 
would  be  unfair  for  him  to  leave  the  church  so  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  his  ministry  here  and  that  he  should  con¬ 
fine  himself  to  service  in  this  country.  He  visited  military 
camps  and  in  many  other  ways  helped  to  strengthen  the 
home  morale.  In  the  summer  of  1 9 1 9  he  sailed  for  England 
and  France.  Into  a  few  concise  words  he  compressed  the 
story  of  an  arduous  and  effective  service  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe:  “I  was  commissioned  as  chaplain  in  the  State 
Guard,  doing  war  work  up  and  down  the  coast  for  the  ‘Y/ 
and  finally  went  overseas  on  your  six  months’  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  for  the  ‘Y/  and  was  in  Paris  for  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  Versailles.” 

War  time  demands  emphasized  the  inadequacy  of  the 
old  church  plant,  and  it  was  hard  to  be  patient  until  build¬ 
ing  should  again  become  possible;  but  the  enforced  delay 
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proved  to  be  the  proverbial  blessing  in  disguise.  As  time 
passed  and  the  strength  of  the  union  seemed  assured,  the 
feeling  increased  that  to  rebuild  on  the  site  of  the  First 
Church  would  be  an  irretrievable  mistake.  Far  too  small, 
surrounded  by  commercial  structures  of  all  kinds,  without 
parking  space  for  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  cars, 
the  old  location  clearly  would  not  meet  the  modern  need. 
The  legal  committee  worked  diligently  to  obtain  permis¬ 
sion  from  the  Court  to  sell,  arguing  that  “The  objects 
manifestly  intended  by  said  grantors  will  be  better  served 
by  moving  the  place  of  worship  to  another  larger  and  more 
suitable  site”;  but  the  signature  of  Ezra  Hubbell,  affixed  to 
a  deed  in  1 805,  outweighed  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  all  the 
practical  considerations  of  1920.  Finally,  after  careful 
thought  and  full  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  sacrifice  the 
land  rather  than  handicap  the  church  for  years  to  come 
with  an  inadequate  building  in  an  inappropriate  setting. 

In  the  spring  of  1924  a  lot  was  purchased  on  the  corner 
of  State  Street  and  Park  Avenue,  and  on  the  second  of  De¬ 
cember,  after  seven  years  of  waiting,  ground  was  broken, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  people. 

The  building  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Herman  K. 
Beach,  chairman,  and  the  Messrs.  James  D.  Skinner,  Willis 
F.  Hobbs,  James  G.  Ludlum,  and  Wilbur  A.  Smith.  All 
these  men  gave  faithful  and  efficient  service,  but  the  name 
of  Deacon  Wilbur  A.  Smith  deserves  especial  tribute  be¬ 
cause  of  his  loving  and  untiring  attention  to  every  detail 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  construction. 

The  chief  architect  was  Mr.  Charles  Collens,  of  the  firm 
of  Allen  and  Collens,  the  architect  of  the  Riverside  Church 
in  New  York  and  of  the  reassembled  Cloisters  in  the  same 
city.  It  was  decided  that  the  building  should  be  of  Geor¬ 
gian  Colonial  type,  a  type  which,  reaching  its  perfection  in 
the  hands  of  Christopher  Wren,  seemed  most  completely 
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to  express  the  spirit  of  the  free  churches.  It  should  be  of 
brick  rather  than  stone,  and  characterized  by  simplicity  in¬ 
stead  of  ornateness.  It  should  have  a  spire,  in  the  true  colo¬ 
nial  tradition,  surmounted  by  a  golden  ball,  symbol  of  the 
world,  and  a  double  cross  which  faced  the  four  points  of 
the  compass. 

Dr.  Day  was  insistent,  however,  that  while  carrying  out 
the  colonial  spirit  the  church  should  sacrifice  nothing  that 
could  contribute  to  the  atmosphere  of  reverence  and  wor¬ 
ship.  The  open  Bible,  he  used  to  say,  is  the  symbol  of  Prot¬ 
estantism,  but  the  cross  is  the  symbol  of  Christianity;  and 
whatever  adds  to  the  atmosphere  of  worship  belongs  not  to 
any  one  church,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  but  to  the  Church 
Universal.  Not  the  pulpit,  as  in  the  Puritan  tradition,  but 
the  communion  table  should  be  the  center  of  the  service. 
Hence  our  stately  chancel  with  the  organ  and  the  antipho- 
nal  choir  stalls,  the  memorial  windows  with  their  care¬ 
fully  wrought  symbolism,  the  simple,  dignified  reredos, 
the  pulpit  and  lectern  on  either  side,  and  in  the  center  the 
carved  communion  table  surmounted  by  the  open  Book 
and  the  golden  cross.  Fashioned  to  correspond,  is  the  beau¬ 
tiful  minister’s  stall,  recently  given  by  Mrs.  Day  in  loving 
memory  of  her  husband.  The  church  itself,  with  its 
vaulted  ceiling,  its  symbolic  carvings,  its  memorial  tablets 
and  inscriptions,  carries  out  the  effect  of  simple  dignity 
and  impressive  worshipfulness.  Adjoining  is  the  Howland 
Memorial  Chapel  with  its  simpler  but  dignified  chancel 
and  its  Hammond  organ,  the  gift  of  later  years. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  May  10,  1925,  the  corner-stone 
was  laid  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage.  A  proces¬ 
sion  consisting  of  local  and  visiting  clergymen,  committee 
members,  and  other  prominent  laymen  moved  solemnly 
down  Park  Avenue,  preceded  by  the  junior  and  senior 
choirs  and  the  flags  of  the  nation,  the  state,  and  the  church. 
The  church  flag  was  borne  by  three  boys,  Edward  Blodget 
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Hincks,  John  Lasher,  and  Morris  Beardsley  Canning,  who 
represented  respectively  the  First  Church,  the  Second 
Church,  and  the  Founders.  From  the  highest  part  of  the 
construction,  where  later  the  steeple  was  to  rise,  the  Gloria 
Trumpeters  of  Brooklyn  trumpeted  forth  their  inspiring 
music. 

“The  documents  and  other  articles  to  be  preserved  in 
the  Corner-Stone  were  deposited  by  Herman  K.  Beach. 
After  the  blessing  of  the  Corner-Stone  by  the  Pastors  .  .  . 
the  stone  was  brought  into  position  and  the  Minister  and 
Senior  Deacons,  assisted  by  the  builders,  fitted  it  into  place, 
striking  the  stone  three  times  with  the  trowel,  saying,  ‘In 
the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  we  lay  this  Corner-Stone  of  the  house  to  be  erected 
here,  to  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Almighty  God,  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  to  the  service  of  hu¬ 
manity.’ 

On  February  14,  1926,  the  last  gathering  was  held  in  the 
old  South  Church.  It  was  an  impressive  service.  The  Boy 
Scouts  and  the  newly  organized  Pastor’s  Training  Class 
participated  in  the  processional.  Dr.  Swain  preached  on 
the  topic,  “My  cup  runneth  over.’’  At  the  close  a  solemn 
service  of  deconsecration  was  held  in  order  that  the  build¬ 
ing  might  hereafter  be  used  for  secular  purposes.  For  many 
in  that  congregation  there  were  tender  memories  of  the 
building  which  for  sixty-six  years  had  been  the  center  of 
church  life,  for  themselves  or  their  families,  and  a  poign¬ 
ant  regret  at  leaving  it  behind;  but  all  regret  was  tem¬ 
pered  by  joy  that  the  planning  and  working  of  ten  long 
years  had  finally  reached  fruition. 

For  a  few  Sundays  services  were  held  in  Pilgrim  Hall. 
On  Easter  Day  the  old  South  Church  bell  pealed  forth  its 
summons  from  the  graceful  new  tower,  and  on  May  six¬ 
teenth  the  congregation  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  com- 
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pleted  church.  On  Sunday,  June  13,  1926,  the  two  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the  gathering  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Stratfield,  the  building  was  formally  dedicated 
“to  the  love  of  God  and  the  service  of  all  kinds  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men.”  The  keys  were  presented  by  Mr.  Herman  K. 
Beach,  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  and  accepted 
by  Mr.  Stanley  H.  Bullard,  chairman  of  the  Society’s  Com¬ 
mittee.  Mr.  Gallaudet  preached  the  dedication  sermon  on 
the  topic,  “Christ’s  Church  in  a  New  Time,”  and  Dr. 
Swain  gave  the  charge  to  ministers,  office  bearers,  and 
people. 

It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  rude  log  meeting  house  of  1 695, 
half  a  mile  up  Park  Avenue,  to  this  six  hundred  thousand 
dollar  church  and  parish  house,  adequately  equipped  and 
attractively  furnished.  But  in  the  congregation  that 
gathered  on  that  June  Sabbath  in  1926  the  spirit  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims  was  living  still,  and  the  building  which  they  had 
come  to  dedicate  was  the  embodiment  of  the  same  faith 
though  expressed  in  the  symbols  of  a  different  age. 

With  more  adequate  accommodations,  the  church  could 
now  set  itself  to  the  fuller  achievement  of  the  purposes  for 
which  the  union  had  been  effected.  One  of  the  immediate 
needs  was  the  strengthening  of  the  feeling  of  solidarity  and 
the  promotion  of  greater  fellowship  within  the  church 
group.  “To  create  the  atmosphere  of  simple  friendliness  in 
the  larger  church,”  Dr.  Day  said,  “to  permeate  the  larger 
mass  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  covenant  of  wor¬ 
ship  and  service  is  not  easy,  but  by  careful  planning  and 
determined  effort  the  handicap  of  large  numbers  can  be 
sublimated  into  an  asset.”  In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose  the  women  have  played  a  large  part. 

Polly  Hawley,  in  1813,  and  the  little  group  who  met 
once  a  month  to  sew  for  the  Indians  on  Golden  Hill,  after¬ 
ward  preparing  a  bountiful  supper  for  their  husbands,  set 
an  example  that  was  followed  through  the  years.  In  1854 
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the  Women’s  Benevolent  Society  was  organized  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Church,  and  a  similar  society  must  have  been  formed 
at  least  as  early  in  the  First  Church;  for  it  is  recorded  in  the 
clerk’s  report  for  1855  that  the  Ladies’  Missionary  Society 
contributed  that  year  $170  to  home  missions.  During  Dr. 
Palmer’s  pastorate  a  mission  circle  had  been  formed,  con¬ 
sisting  of  younger  women,  and  in  1 899  the  two  organiza¬ 
tions  combined  in  an  organization  which  was  named  in 
Mrs.  Palmer’s  honor,  The  Mary  Barnes  Palmer  Missionary 
Society.  In  the  South  Church  the  Wednesday  Workers  had 
shown  themselves  to  be  a  very  live  group  of  young  women; 
and  in  the  North  Church,  in  1909,  the  Delta  Gamma  So¬ 
ciety  was  organized  by  twelve  young  women  meeting  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  William  Nothnagle.  This  group,  like  the 
Wednesday  Workers,  had  sewed  for  charity,  had  raised 
money  for  the  church  by  suppers  and  lawn  parties  and  by 
an  annual  December  sale  of  fancy  work  and  other  articles, 
and  had  engaged  in  many  other  forms  of  service. 

When  the  churches  united,  steps  were  taken  to  combine 
these  various  societies  into  two  larger  organizations,  a 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  and  a  Young  Woman’s 
Guild;  but  later  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  form  one  gen¬ 
eral  organization  which  might  be  divided  into  different 
sections  to  meet  the  convenience  and  interest  of  various 
groups.  Accordingly  the  Woman’s  Guild  was  formed,  with 
Miss  Ethel  Sterling  (Mrs.  Stanley  Brown)  as  the  first  presi¬ 
dent.  The  women  had  taken  most  of  the  responsibility  for 
furnishing  the  new  parish  house,  and  they  prepared  the 
first  fellowship  dinner  in  Pilgrim  Hall,  the  forerunner  of 
countless  dinners  which,  on  a  great  variety  of  occasions, 
have  helped  people  to  know  each  other  better  and  to  work 
together  more  effectively.  They  have  studied  and  worked 
for  missions,  both  home  and  foreign;  they  have  made 
countless  dressings  for  the  Bridgeport  Hospital  and  ex¬ 
tended  their  helpfulness  in  many  other  ways  throughout 
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the  city;  they  have  served  the  Red  Cross  and  many  other 
organizations  in  peace  and  in  war.  Every  woman  in  the 
church  is  considered  a  member  of  the  Woman’s  Guild,  and 
to  every  woman  the  Guild  offers  an  opportunity  for  friend¬ 
liness  and  service. 

When  the  churches  merged,  the  combined  membership 
was  about  a  thousand.  In  Dr.  Day’s  study,  where  a  little 
group  of  businessmen  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  once  a 
week  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  for  prayer  and  the 
discussion  of  church  problems,  was  born  the  idea  of  the  In¬ 
vitation  Committee,  as  an  organized  effort  to  increase  that 
membership.  It  was  recognized  that  there  were  always  new¬ 
comers  who  had  no  church  home,  and  also  old-timers  who 
had  never  seriously  considered  the  matter  of  associating 
themselves  with  any  church.  Very  likely  they  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  join  clubs  in  the  city,  but  no  one  had  ever  said  to 
them,  “Why  don’t  you  join  our  church?’’  To  such,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  might  go,  extending  the  friendly 
greeting  of  the  church  and  bearing  a  cordial  invitation  to 
associate  themselves  with  it.  It  is  largely  through  the  sys¬ 
tematic  carrying  out  of  this  idea  that,  in  the  twenty-nine 
years  of  its  existence,  the  United  Church  has  more  than 
doubled  its  membership  and  has  taken  its  place  as  seventh 
among  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  country. 

The  appropriate  season  for  the  concentrated  work  of  the 
Invitation  Committee  would  be  Lent,  a  season  to  which 
the  Congregational  Church  had  formerly  paid  little  heed. 
To  the  early  fathers  its  observance  would  have  been  “pop¬ 
ery”;  but  to  the  modern  church  Lent  was  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity— a  time  not  so  much  for  the  relinquishment  of  some 
pleasure  as  for  earnest  searching  of  heart  and  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  the  place  of  the  church  in  the  life  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  community,  a  time  of  preparation  for  the 
joyous  season  of  Easter.  For  the  older  children  and  young 
people  Lent  provided  a  natural  opportunity  for  the  study, 
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under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor,  of  the  important  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  church  and  the  meaning  of  church  member¬ 
ship;  hence  the  organization  of  the  Pastor’s  Training  Class, 
which  has  been  so  influential  in  the  lives  of  individual 
young  people  and  which  forms  so  impressive  a  part  of  the 
Palm  Sunday  service. 

Increase  of  membership  and  the  promotion  of  fellow¬ 
ship  among  its  members  are  important  responsibilities  of 
the  church;  but  to  those  who  had  the  vision  the  larger 
church  was  to  exist  not  simply  to  minister  to  its  own  parish 
but  to  be  in  a  very  real  sense  a  community  church.  It 
should  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  great  city,  among  people  of 
varying  faiths,  as  the  symbol  of  unity  and  brotherhood. 
The  motto  that  was  carved  upon  its  stone  portico,  “My 
house  shall  be  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples,”  must  be 
translated  into  reality.  There  are  manifold  ways  in  which 
the  church  can  serve  the  community  in  this  spirit,  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  recreation,  its  social  needs,  its  education. 
Outstanding,  however,  for  community  service  has  been  the 
Sunday  Evening  Community  Forum,  which  held  its  first 
meeting  November  3,  1918.  That  meeting  was  addressed 
by  seven  four-minute  speakers  on  different  aspects  of  the 
United  War  Work  and  by  Dr.  Hamilton  Holt,  editor  of 
The  New  York  Independent  and  Harper’s  Weekly.  At  the 
first  forum  held  in  the  new  church,  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise 
of  New  York  was  the  speaker. 

The  forum  was  an  institution  in  which  Dr.  Day  believed 
with  his  whole  heart.  Its  officers  and  committees  repre¬ 
sented  people  of  all  faiths  and  of  varying  occupations  and 
interests.  Here  were  brought  together  Catholic,  Protes¬ 
tant,  and  Jew;  businessman,  professional  man,  and  com¬ 
mon  laborer.  Here,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  church,  after 
a  brief  service  of  worship  in  which  everyone  could  share, 
the  most  controversial  issues  could  be  discussed  with  frank¬ 
ness  and  sincerity  but  also  with  dignity  and  restraint.  Here 
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people  of  different  backgrounds,  personalities,  and  opin¬ 
ions  could  meet  and  exchange  ideas,  thus  growing  in 
knowledge,  understanding,  and  tolerance.  After  his  death, 
when  the  forum  desired  to  establish  a  memorial  to  him 
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who  had  been  its  creator  and  leader,  the  most  appropriate 
memorial  it  could  conceive  was  an  annual  lecture  on  some 
aspect  of  Brotherhood ,  the  ideal  that  was  central  in  Dr. 
Day’s  teaching  and  that  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  forum. 
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But  Dr.  Day’s  service  could  by  no  means  be  limited  to 
the  confines  of  the  local  church  or  community.  In  the  fall 
of  1917,  a  few  months  after  his  coming  to  Bridgeport,  he 
was  elected  Moderator  of  the  National  Council  of  Congre¬ 
gational  Churches.  He  served  on  various  commissions  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and 
was  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches.  Especially  was  he  interested  in  every  movement 
that  was  directed  toward  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  be¬ 
tween  groups  and  the  increase  of  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation.  He  was  active  in  bringing  about  the  union  of 
the  Congregational  and  Christian  Churches.  He  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  of  Twelve  which  worked  out  the 
plan  for  coordinating  the  various  home  missionary  socie¬ 
ties  of  the  combined  churches  into  one  organization, 
known  as  the  Home  Boards.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
president  of  the  Home  Boards  and  closely  associated  with 
the  many  activities  which  they  represented:  the  educa¬ 
tional  work  of  the  schools  and  colleges  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  South  and  West;  the  Sunday  Schools  and  other 
types  of  religious  training;  the  church  extension  projects; 
the  provisions  for  aged  and  infirm  ministers;  the  study  of 
rural  and  city  problems  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Day  was  a  familiar  figure  at  church  and  missionary 
gatherings  in  this  country  and  abroad.  He  attended  the 
Universal  Christian  Conference  on  Life  and  Work  in 
Stockholm;  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland;  The  International  Congrega¬ 
tional  Council  at  Bournemouth,  England;  the  Oxford 
Conference  on  Life  and  Work,  and  the  Edinburgh  Con¬ 
ference  on  Faith  and  Order.  At  the  Edinburgh  Confer¬ 
ence,  which  was  held  the  summer  after  he  had  become  Pas¬ 
tor  Emeritus,  he  was  chairman  of  the  American  delega¬ 
tion.  Nobler  than  any  monument  that  could  be  erected  in 
his  memory  is  the  fact  that  a  greater  unity  exists  today 
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among  the  Christian  forces  because  of  his  unshakable  faith 
in  the  possibility  of  such  unity  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  its 
promotion. 

The  United  Church  was  heartily  in  accord  with  this 
worldwide  extension  of  its  pastor’s  interests  and  service; 
but  obviously,  if  he  was  to  be  free  to  meet  these  various  ob¬ 
ligations,  he  must  have  assistants  who  were  qualified  and 
trained  to  carry  on  much  of  the  work  at  home.  Most  of  the 
young  men  who  have  come  from  time  to  time  to  direct  the 
department  of  religious  education  or  serve  as  assistant  pas¬ 
tors  have  been  students  at  Yale  Divinity  School  and  after  a 
period  of  apprenticeship  in  the  United  Church  have  gone 
on  to  other  fields  of  service.  The  Reverend  Edward  U. 
Cowles,  who  was  appointed  in  1920  and  remained  for  two 
years,  later  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in 
Spencer,  Massachusetts.  For  the  last  fifteen  years  he  has 
been  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  West- 
field,  Massachusetts,  a  church  that  specializes  in  long  pas¬ 
torates;  for,  though  it  is  sixteen  years  older  than  our  own, 
Mr.  Cowles  is  its  twelfth  minister. 

The  Reverend  Forrest  Lamar  Knapp  came  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1924  and  was  ordained  in  the  United  Church  the 
following  December.  Mr.  Knapp’s  ability  as  organizer  and 
leader  was  especially  valuable  during  the  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  while  the  building  was  being  erected  and  the  church 
was  becoming  habituated  to  its  new  quarters.  Continuing 
his  studies  at  Yale,  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  later  became  Superintendent  of  Religious 
Education  under  the  Federation  of  Churches  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio.  He  then  became  connected  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Council  of  Religious  Education,  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  and  is  now  Executive  Secretary  of  the  World 
Sunday  School  Association. 

Another  former  assistant  is  the  Reverend  Rival  Haw¬ 
kins,  who  was  director  of  Religious  Education  for  two 
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years,  from  1937  to  1939,  leaving  here  to  become  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Congregational  .Church  in  Paso  Robles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  now  serving  as  chaplain  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Although  the  church  had  been  interested  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise  ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  Society  of  Connecticut  and  the  American  Board,  and 
had  been  active  in  its  support  both  through  the  work  of  the 
women’s  societies  and  through  direct  giving,  it  had  never 
had  a  personal  representative  on  the  foreign  field;  and 
such  an  enlargement  of  its  connections  was  a  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  the  expanding  activities  of  the  United  Church. 
At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  William  Sage  Woolworth,  a 
graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  by  the  American  Board  for  work  in  Turkey,  and  the 
United  Church  agreed  to  assume  a  substantial  part  of  his 
salary.  For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Woolworth  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Marash,  a  city  which  had  been  one  of  the  centers 
of  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  Christians  twenty-five 
years  before.  He  was  unusually  proficient  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  language  and  proved  himself  a  most  capable 
leader  in  the  difficult  work  of  the  mission.  He  married  Miss 
Pauline  Rehder,  a  native  of  Minnesota  and  a  teacher  in  the 
Girls’  School  in  Marash.  They  are  now  living  in  Tarsus, 
where  Mr.  Woolworth  is  principal  of  the  American  col¬ 
lege,  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  educational 
leaders  of  Turkey  and  winning  the  confidence  even  of 
those  who  were  once  antagonistic. 

Another  missionary  whose  support  is  being  maintained 
in  part  by  the  United  Church  is  Miss  Sylvia  T.  Eddy,  who, 
since  1929,  has  been  a  clinical  nurse  at  Talas,  Turkey.  Miss 
Eddy  was  born  in  Simsbury,  Connecticut,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Children’s  Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  When  she  was 
on  furlough  in  this  country  she  was  told  that,  because  of 
the  depression,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Board  to  send  her 
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back  to  Turkey.  However,  a  missionary  friend  generously 
shared  her  own  salary  with  her,  and  Miss  Eddy  returned  to 
her  work.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  service  of  our  mis¬ 
sionaries! 

For  two  years  Miss  Lavinia  Scott  was  associated  with  the 
church  as  assistant  director  of  religious  education.  Miss 
Scott  was  a  graduate  of  Illinois  College  and  received  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  religious  education  from  Yale.  In  1932  she 
was  commissioned  for  service  in  Africa,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  she  has  been  principal  of  Inanda  Seminary,  the 
first  school  for  native  girls  in  South  Africa.  Inanda,  located 
in  a  region  so  sunk  in  barbarism  that  a  few  years  before  the 
opening  of  the  school  the  mission  was  almost  given  up  as 
hopeless,  in  the  seventy-five  years  of  its  existence  has 
brought  the  privilege  of  a  Christian  education  to  more 
than  four  thousand  girls.  Miss  Scott,  in  a  recent  report, 
wrote:  “In  spite  of  the  many  individual  failures  and  dis¬ 
couragements,  there  is  clear  witness  up  and  down  the  land 
of  Christianized  home  life,  improved  houses  and  gardens, 
cleaner  and  better-cared-for  children,  high  standards  of 
living  generally,  and  devoted  individual  lives:  wives  and 
mothers,  teachers,  nurses,  Sunday  School  leaders,  commu¬ 
nity  workers,  that  would  not  have  been  except  for  Inanda 
Seminary.” 

The  respect  in  which  the  school  is  held,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  Miss  Scott  herself  has  inspired  among  South 
African  leaders,  are  shown  by  her  recent  appointment  as 
member  of  a  committee  formed  by  the  administrator  of 
Natal  to  investigate,  gain  evidence,  and  eventually  make 
recommendations  regarding  native  education  in  that  prov¬ 
ince. 

In  1928  the  Reverend  Fred  Hoskins,  a  student  at  the 
Yale  Divinity  School,  became  director  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  a  native  of  Allenville,  Illinois,  and  a  graduate 
of  Illinois  College,  where  he  had  taken  a  prominent  part 
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in  student  activities.  After  graduation  he  became  assistant 
pastor  of  Central  Christian  Church  in  Jacksonville,  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  married  Miss  Alice  Gardner,  a  native  of  Benton, 
Illinois,  and  like  her  husband  a  graduate  of  Illinois  Col¬ 
lege. 

For  nine  years  Mr.  Hoskins  served,  first  as  director  of  re¬ 
ligious  education,  then  as  assistant  pastor,  and  finally  as 
associate  pastor.  It  was  largely  loyalty  to  his  chief  that  held 
him  in  the  United  Church  during  those  nine  years  in  spite 
of  tempting  offers  from  other  churches.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  men  had  come  to  be  almost  that  of  father 
and  son,  and  as  Dr.  Day  grew  older  and  leaned  more  and 
more  heavily  upon  the  younger  man,  Mr.  Hoskins  was  un¬ 
willing  to  desert  him. 

In  1937,  in  keeping  with  his  avowed  purpose  to  retire 
from  active  leadership  when  he  reached  the  age  of  seventy, 
Dr.  Day  submitted  his  resignation.  He  did  it  with  charac¬ 
teristic  frankness  and  sincerity.  To  the  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  he  said,  in  effect,  there  are  three  possible  courses  open 
to  the  church.  Conceivably,  you  could  elect  Mr.  Hoskins 
pastor  and  me  pastor  emeritus,  a  proceeding  which  would 
be  very  pleasant  for  us  but  which  might  not  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  church.  You  may  elect  Mr.  Hoskins  pastor, 
and  I  shall  retire  to  other  fields  of  service,  possibly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  the  Congregational  Boards.  You  may 
choose  a  new  pastor,  leaving  Mr.  Hoskins  free  to  accept  the 
very  fine  position  with  another  church  which  is  awaiting 
his  decision.  We  both  wish  you  to  do  what  you  believe  to  be 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  church,  uninfluenced  by  other 
considerations. 

Careful  deliberation  followed,  first  by  the  Standing 
Committee  and  then  by  successively  larger  groups.  Was  it 
wise  to  retain  both  Dr.  Day  and  Mr.  Hoskins  but  in  a  re¬ 
versed  relationship?  Would  it  be  better  to  secure  a  new 
man  who  would  bring  to  the  church  different  methods, 
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fresh  points  of  view?  It  was  recognized  that  the  United 
Church  was  in  a  position  to  call  some  man  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence  and  national  prominence.  Was  it  wise  to  entrust  the 
complete  responsibility  for  a  church  of  more  than  two 
thousand  members  to  a  man  of  Mr.  Hoskins’  youth  and 
comparative  inexperience?  But  as  one  after  another  gave 
testimony  to  the  fineness  of  his  work  during  almost  a  dec¬ 
ade— to  his  friendliness,  his  sincerity,  his  success  with 
young  people,  his  sympathy  and  understanding,  the  in¬ 
creasing  depth  and  power  of  his  sermons— the  feeling  grew 
that,  though  he  was  young,  he  had  already  proved  himself. 
Finally  the  committee  presented  its  recommendation  that 
Mr.  Hoskins  be  invited  to  become  pastor,  that  Dr.  Day  be 
asked  to  remain  as  pastor  emeritus,  and  that  additional  as¬ 
sistants  trained  in  the  field  of  religious  education  and  pas¬ 
toral  work  be  provided. 

The  recommendation  was  accompanied  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement:  “The  committee  makes  this  report,  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  the  fact  that  its  acceptance  by  the  church  and  by  Dr. 
Day  and  Mr.  Hoskins  will  accomplish  a  double  purpose 
dear  to  our  hearts. 

“It  makes  possible  a  continuance  of  the  bond  that  unites 
the  church  to  Dr.  Day,  whose  wide  vision,  broad  interests, 
spiritual  leadership,  administrative  powers,  sincere  and 
loving  character,  have  so  endeared  him  to  this  church  that 
we  desire  as  close  a  tie  and  as  active  a  service  as  may  be  had. 

“It  recognizes  the  nine  years  during  which  Mr.  Hoskins, 
loving  and  being  loved,  has  gone  in  and  out  of  our  homes, 
has  directed  and  expanded  the  education  of  our  children, 
has  carried  an  increasing  load  of  administrative  responsi¬ 
bility,  has  added  his  own  thoughtful  and  interesting  ex¬ 
pression  of  truth  to  the  messages  from  our  pulpit,  and  has 
by  his  own  level-headed  poise,  careful  thinking,  obvious 
sincerity,  and  consecrated  Christian  character  won  our  ad¬ 
miration,  loyalty,  and  affection.” 
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The  recommendation  was  carried  almost  unanimously. 

Characteristically,  Dr.  Day’s  last  sermon  before  his  re¬ 
tirement  was  upon  the  subject  of  unity.  “The  world  is  too 
strong,”  he  said,  “for  a  divided  church.  .  .  .  Against  a 
United  Church  no  foe  can  prevail.  How  shall  we  find  the 
unity  without  which  the  church  may  perish?  This  is  the 
problem  of  the  church  universal.” 

The  summer  following  his  retirement  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Day 
sailed  for  Europe  that  he  might  participate  in  the  Oxford 
and  Edinburgh  conferences;  and  he  returned  more  con¬ 
cerned  than  ever  over  the  baffling  conditions  of  an  un¬ 
settled  world,  and  still  more  insistent  upon  the  necessity  of 
a  united  church  as  the  one  hope  for  the  future.  In  the  years 
that  followed,  Dr.  Day  gradually  laid  down  the  burden 
that  was  becoming  too  heavy  for  him  but  continued  much 
of  his  pastoral  work,  preached  occasionally,  and  retained 
the  leadership  of  the  forum.  Mr.  Hoskins  assumed  a 
steadily  increasing  responsibility,  deferring  often  to  the 
older  man  as  a  loyal  son  would  defer  to  a  father  whom  he 
loved  and  respected.  His  Alma  Mater  honored  him  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  The  church  grew  in  num¬ 
bers  and  in  influence,  and  its  work  expanded  in  many  di¬ 
rections. 

In  December,  1938,  Mrs.  Elmer  Beardsley  celebrated 
her  fifty-fifth  anniversary  as  organist  and  choir  director, 
the  longest  service  of  any  organist  in  the  state  and  one  of 
the  most  distinguished.  Mrs.  Beardsley  was  a  remarkable 
woman.  With  little  formal  teaching,  she  had  trained  her¬ 
self  by  sheer  native  ability,  love  of  music,  and  untiring  ef¬ 
fort.  As  she  herself  expressed  it,  “I  am  a  musician  by  the 
grace  of  God.” 

One  of  her  earliest  memories  was  of  a  little  girl,  Caroline 
Lattin,  who  sat  in  the  family  pew  in  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Huntington,  watching  with  fascination  every 
motion  of  the  organist  and  longing  for  an  opportunity  to 
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touch  those  marvelous  keys  herself.  One  Sunday  when  she 
was  twelve  the  organist  was  sick  and  Caroline’s  oppor¬ 
tunity  came.  Shortly  after,  although  she  had  had  but  five 
professional  lessons,  she  was  engaged  to  play  the  little  or¬ 
gan  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Huntington  at  the  munifi¬ 
cent  salary  of  ten  dollars  a  year.  Mrs.  Beardsley  would  re¬ 
call  with  a  smile,  in  later  days,  how  the  salary  was  increased 
the  second  year  by  the  gift  of  two  handkerchiefs,  and  the 
third  year  by  the  gift  of  a  prayer  book  and  hymnal,  for  all 
of  which  she  was  sincerely  grateful.  She  then  became  or¬ 
ganist  of  Christ  Church  in  Stratford.  It  was  there  that  she 
discovered  that  an  organ  might  have  pedals  as  well  as  keys, 
and  she  mastered  the  pedals  one  by  one. 

In  1883  she  came  to  the  South  Church  in  Bridgeport. 
Some  years  later  the  little  old  organ,  which  had  been  called 
good  in  its  day,  was  removed  to  the  Masonic  Temple,  and  a 
new  organ  was  installed  through  the  interest  and  efforts  of 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  Sanford,  professor  in  the  Yale  School  of 
Music.  This  organ,  built  by  Ernest  Skinner,  then  with  the 
Hutchings  Company,  later  of  the  Skinner  Organ  Com¬ 
pany,  was  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  and  it  was 
eventually  combined  with  the  organ  from  the  North 
Church  and  rebuilt  in  the  chancel  of  the  new  United 
Church. 

The  South  Church  was  the  first  in  the  city  to  hold  regu¬ 
lar  Sunday  evening  song  services,  and  once  a  month  the 
choir  presented  a  cantata  or  an  oratorio  before  a  capacity 
audience.  The  quartet  was  often  in  demand  for  funerals, 
sometimes  going  as  far  as  Greenwich,  Redding,  or  even 
New  Milford— journeys  not  lightly  undertaken  in  pre¬ 
automobile  days;  and  Mrs.  Beardsley  provided  the  music 
for  the  funeral  of  P.  T.  Barnum,  which  was  held  in  the 
South  Church  because  it  would  accommodate  a  larger  au¬ 
dience  than  the  Universalist  Church  of  which  Mr.  Barnum 
was  a  member.  For  twenty- five  years  she  was  also  organist 
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in  the  Park  Avenue  Temple.  As  choir  director  Mrs.  Beards¬ 
ley  was  notable,  not  only  for  her  professional  skill,  but  also 
for  the  friendly  interest  she  felt  for  each  member  of  her 
choir,  and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  harmony  that  resulted. 
Many  well-known  singers  were  at  one  time  or  another 
members  of  her  quartet,  the  record  of  long-time  member¬ 
ship  being  held  by  Mrs.  May  Stickles  Hard,  who  resigned 
in  1927  after  forty-three  years  of  service. 

In  1933  Mrs.  Beardsley’s  Golden  Jubilee  was  celebrated 
with  a  festival  of  music  at  the  forum,  for  which  she  had 
been  organist  from  the  beginning,  and  tributes  rained  in 
from  individuals  and  organizations.  In  1936,  the  year  in 
which  the  City  of  Bridgeport  celebrated  its  centennial,  she 
was  presented  with  a  gold  medal  as  one  of  the  citizens  who 
had  made  an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  cultural  life 
of  the  city.  Three  years  later  she  submitted  her  resignation. 

Mrs.  Beardsley  died  February  21,  1944,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-four.  She  had  been  connected  with  the  church  for 
more  than  sixty  years  and  had  directed  the  music  under 
eight  different  pastors.  Dr.  Swain  once  said  of  her,  “Mrs. 
Beardsley  never  strove  to  be  a  ‘show’  organist,  nor  did  she 
strive  for  spectacular  effects  in  her  choir,  but  took  her  mu¬ 
sic  seriously,  tried  to  interpret  it  honestly,  and  prayed  that 
she  might  render  it  religiously.  She  treated  both  words  and 
music  with  reverence.’’  And  the  United  Church  pastors 
said  of  her  ministry,  “It  has  been  unusual  not  only  in  its 
years,  but  unique  in  its  power,  in  its  temper  of  gracious 
friendliness,  heroic  spirit,  and  utter  self-forgetting  devo- 

.  •  jj 

tion. 

Mrs.  Beardsley’s  successor  was  Mr.  Wilbur  D.  Thiel  of 
the  School  of  Music  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  At 
this  time  a  new  hymnal  was  selected,  “The  New  Hymnal  of 
Praise,”  edited  by  Dr.  Edward  Dwight  Eaton,  President 
Emeritus  of  Beloit  College,  and  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  a  member  of  the  United  Church.  In  the  spring  of 
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1 943,  after  four  years  as  organist  and  choir  director,  Mr. 
Thiel  was  called  into  the  army,  and  Miss  Mary  Alice 
Power,  also  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Music  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  was  made  Minister  of  Music. 

In  the  fall  of  1941,  because  of  failing  health,  Dr.  Day 
asked  that  he  might  be  relieved  of  all  pastoral  obligations. 
The  church  voted  to  accept  his  retirement  at  the  close  of 
his  twenty-fifth  year  of  service,  making  him  at  that  time 
Pastor  Emeritus  without  active  responsibility.  A  large  con¬ 
gregation  was  present  on  Sunday,  February  22,  1942,  in 
honor  of  his  completion  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
ministry  of  the  United  Church.  Dr.  Day  had  earnestly 
hoped  that  he  might  preach  the  anniversary  sermon,  but 
he  was  unable  even  to  be  present,  and  three  weeks  later  he 
died. 

The  funeral,  on  March  1 8,  was  impressive.  The  church 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  people  from  every  walk  of 
life.  Boy  Scouts  formed  a  guard  of  honor  and  stood  at  atten¬ 
tion  as  two  hundred  honorary  pallbearers  marched  into 
the  church  in  solemn  procession.  Tributes  of  respect  and 
affection  poured  in.  The  spirit  of  them  all  was  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Hoskins:  “He  was  a  preacher  of  power, 
a  great  statesman  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  a  pastor 
with  infinite  compassion.  His  spirit  of  fraternity  was  never 
‘cribbed’  by  any  denominational,  racial,  or  national  line. 
To  pay  adequate  tribute  to  one  of  his  stature  is  impossible. 
He  was  always  big  in  spirit  and  mind.  Tolerance  and  good 
will  were  characteristic  virtues.  His  courage  was  never 
daunted  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  He  lived  by  the  be¬ 
lief,  ‘Love  never  faileth.’  ” 

In  the  summer  of  1 939  Dr.  Hoskins  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  Europe  as  a  member  of  the  European  Seminar  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  who  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Day 
and  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  United  Church. 
This  Seminar  had  originated  some  twenty  years  before 
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when  Mr.  J.  J.  Mallon,  the  head  of  Toynbee  Hall  in  Lon¬ 
don,  arranged  for  Dr.  Eddy  and  his  companions  a  series  of 
conferences  with  prominent  leaders  in  England,  of  whom 
Lloyd  George  was  one.  The  interviews  proved  so  valuable 
that  in  succeeding  summers  Dr.  Eddy  extended  the  pro¬ 
gram  until  he  was  able  to  arrange  conferences  with  men 
high  in  authority  in  nearly  every  country  in  Europe.  The 
Seminar  of  1939  came  out  of  Poland  just  ahead  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  invasion.  No  one  could  go  through  the  experiences  of 
that  summer  on  the  eve  of  the  great  war,  as  Dr.  Hoskins 
did,  without  a  deepened  understanding  of  the  problems 
that  lay  ahead  of  Europe  and  of  the  world. 

Coming  to  Bridgeport  a  decade  after  the  close  of  the 
First  World  War,  Dr.  Hoskins  held  the  conviction,  as  did 
most  of  the  Christian  thinkers  of  his  time,  that  America 
must  never  again  be  forced  into  war  and  that  the  church 
must  stand  as  the  bulwark  of  peace.  But  again  the  shadow 
of  war  crept  stealthily  onward.  Once  more  the  church 
raised  her  service  flag.  This  time  young  women  as  well  as 
young  men,  the  best  that  the  church  had  to  give,  went  out 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  by  land,  by  sea,  and  by  air. 
Again  the  church  had  shown  herself  powerless  to  prevent 
war;  but  again,  and  in  even  larger  measure  than  in  1917, 
she  could  minister  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  need  both  of 
those  in  distant  places  and  of  those  who  remained  at  home. 

For  work  among  the  men  in  service  there  was  an  urgent 
demand  for  chaplains,  men  of  religious  faith,  trained  for 
spiritual  leadership,  and  trained  also  in  the  conditions  of 
military  life.  Wayne  Van  Kirk,  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary 
Van  Kirk,  came  to  the  United  Church  in  the  fall  of  1939 
and  they  worked  together,  loyally  and  effectively,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  religious  education.  Mr.  Van  Kirk  was  later 
ordained  and  promoted  to  the  position  of  assistant  pastor. 
He  proved  himself  an  able  leader,  especially  in  work 
among  the  children  and  young  people;  but  he  felt  his  re- 
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sponsibility  for  those  who  had  gone  out  at  their  country’s 
call,  and  the  church  regretfully,  but  with  full  realization 
of  the  importance  of  the  task,  released  him  for  that  service. 
He  is  now  a  chaplain  in  the  army  Air  Force  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  During  the  last  year  the  Reverend  Jerald 
Snavely,  who  was  director  of  religious  education  for  one 
year,  has  gone  out  also  as  chaplain  in  the  navy. 

But  it  is  not  only  through  its  personal  representatives  in 
distant  areas  that  the  church  has  tried  to  extend  its  war¬ 
time  ministry.  As  this  book  goes  to  press,  the  stars  on  our 
service  flag  number  three  hundred  forty-five.  To  each  per¬ 
son  there  represented,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  or 
she  may  be,  friendly  messages  go  out  regularly,  bearing  the 
imprint  of  the  United  Church.  Frequent  letters  from  the 
pastor,  expressing  the  warmth  of  his  own  personality  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Christian  spirit,  follow  them  to  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  To  many  a  man  or  woman 
serving  in  distant  places  the  church,  through  this  gospel  of 
friendliness  and  understanding,  has  become  a  new  reality. 

On  the  home  front  as  well  as  on  the  battle  front  these 
war  years  are  years  of  difficulty  and  challenge.  The  normal 
life  of  the  city  has  been  disrupted.  War  industries  have 
boomed.  Population  has  fluctuated  in  numbers  and 
changed  in  character.  Family  and  civic  problems  are  multi¬ 
plied.  In  the  two  and  a  half  centuries  of  its  existence  there 
has  been  no  time  when  a  strong,  vital  church  was  more 
needed  in  Bridgeport  than  at  the  present  hour.  And  the 
United  Church  is  striving  to  be  true  to  its  purpose,  true  to 
the  vision  of  those  who  foresaw  the  importance  of  the 
larger,  better  equipped  church  and  worked  and  sacrificed 
to  realize  that  vision.  The  Church  School,  the  athletic  and 
recreational  program,  Pilgrim  Fellowship  for  the  high 
school  age,  Tau  Kappa  Phi  for  the  older  young  people, 
United  Fellowship  for  the  young  married  group,  the  Fi¬ 
delia  Club  for  business  women,  the  Mothers’  Club,  the 
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Men’s  Club,  the  Woman’s  Guild  with  its  many  wartime 
activities,  each  has  its  own  place  in  the  design  through 
which  the  United  Church  is  attempting  to  interpret  the 
Christian  ideal  in  the  modern  world. 

History  records  the  names  only  of  those  who  have  oc¬ 
cupied  positions  of  leadership  in  any  given  undertaking. 
Churches,  likewise,  preserve  the  record  of  few  except  those 
in  official  places,  for  they  cannot  enumerate  the  countless 
numbers  of  people  who  have  served  under  the  leaders  and 
made  their  work  possible.  The  present  history,  too,  must 
omit  the  names  of  hundreds  of  men  and  women  whose  loy¬ 
alty  and  faithfulness  have  been  woven  into  the  fabric 
which  is  the  United  Church.  Today,  as  in  the  two-and-a- 
half  centuries  that  have  passed,  it  is  their  loyalty,  their  de¬ 
votion,  their  willingness  to  serve  in  whatever  capacity  their 
service  is  needed  most,  that  constitute  the  true  measure  of 
effectiveness  with  which  the  church  can  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  its  time. 

The  story  closes  while  the  great  and  terrible  war,  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  all  for  which  the  church  stands,  is  still  in  prog¬ 
ress;  and  when  the  war  is  over,  the  period  of  adjustment 
and  reconstruction  will  be  fraught  with  problems  and  diffi¬ 
culties  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  that  have  ever  before 
confronted  the  Christian  Church.  But  war  does  not  vitiate 
the  teachings  of  the  gospel;  rather  it  provides  a  back¬ 
ground  against  which  those  teachings  stand  out  in  bold  re¬ 
lief.  On  a  June  Sabbath  in  1695  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
Stratfield  was  gathered  in  a  house  of  logs  to  minister  to  a 
little  band  of  settlers  in  a  primitive  community.  Today, 
two-and-a-half  centuries  later,  The  United  Church  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a  great  city,  looking  out  upon  a  world  that 
is  totally  different  from  the  world  our  forefathers  saw.  But 
the  faith  of  our  fathers  is  living  still.  The  church  remains 
undismayed,  the  symbol  of  peace,  justice,  and  brother¬ 
hood;  its  spire  points  steadily  upward;  its  bell  rings  out  the 
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message  engraved  upon  its  portals,  “This  House  Shall  Be  a 
House  of  Prayer  for  All  Peoples.”  May  the  achievement  of 
the  past  and  the  aspiration  of  the  present  be  a  prophecy 
that  shall  reach  complete  fulfillment  in  the  centuries  that 
are  to  come. 


THE  PASTOR’S  MESSAGE 


“Set  thee  up  waymarks,  make  thee  guide-posts;  set  thy  heart  toward 
the  highway,  even  the  way  by  which  thou  wentest.  .  .  .  ’’—Jeremiah 
31:21. 

TO  read  the  pages  of  this  book  is  to  become  aware  of 
hearts  affectionately  set  toward  the  highway  along 
which  the  old  Church  of  Christ  in  Stratfield  has 
traveled.  To  be  sure,  the  highway  has  not  always  been 
smooth  or  straight;  for  that  matter,  it  has  not  always  been 
clearly  recognized;  but  it  has  ever  been  a  noble  way. 

A  wise  churchman  has  said  that  every  generation  must 
make  a  major  sacrifice  for  its  church,  else  the  church  will 
die.  This  statement  is  amply  authenticated  in  the  story  of 
this  old  New  England  church.  As  we  have  followed  it  we 
have  come  to  a  new  appreciation  of  the  interplay  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  and  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
aspirations  of  those  who  have  preceded  us.  For  the  reader 
there  has  been  a  cumulative  effect.  This  effect  I  know  no 
word  to  describe,  but  it  is  the  mingled  pride,  gratitude, 
and  humility  that  we  feel  for  the  faith  of  our  fathers  which 
has  not  flagged  in  two-and-one-half  centuries,  and  for  the 
persistence  of  our  forebears  that  enabled  them  to  over¬ 
come  difficulties  before  which  I  fear  we  should  quail.  It  is 
the  combination  of  pride  and  gratitude  and  humility  that 
we  feel,  too,  for  the  wisdom  of  our  spiritual  benefactors. 
We  come  to  the  end  of  the  story  with  full  hearts  recogniz¬ 
ing  that  we  have  entered  into  an  inheritance  at  once  noble 
and  great. 

It  is  not  invidious  for  us  of  this  generation,  who  pick  up 
the  threads  of  the  fabric  so  soon  after  he  has  laid  them 
down,  to  feel  and  bespeak  a  special  indebtedness  for  Doc¬ 
tor  William  Horace  Day.  His  sense  of  beauty  has  been  be¬ 
queathed  to  us  in  a  magnificent  church  building;  his  sense 
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of  friendliness,  in  a  community  now  indelibly  stamped 
with  that  mark;  his  sense  of  fraternity,  in  churches  so  ce¬ 
mented  into  the  United  Church  that  even  the  lines  of 
union  cannot  be  discerned;  his  sense  of  responsibility,  in  a 
church  program  that  functions  day  and  night  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  people  of  all  classes,  all  races,  and  all  creeds;  his 
sense  of  tolerance,  in  the  Bridgeport  Sunday  Evening 
Community  Forum,  a  monument  to  active,  buoyant,  pur¬ 
poseful  good  will;  his  sense  of  God  in  cultivated  habits  of 
worship  by  those  who  came  under  his  influence. 

At  the  end  of  two  hundred  fifty  years  the  members  of 
this  church  look  with  pride  upon  a  membership  now 
grown  to  more  than  twenty-three  hundred.  It  is  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  Christians  made  up  of  a  cross  section  of  the  people 
of  this  cosmopolitan  community.  People  from  every  walk 
of  life,  from  many  nations,  from  many  religious  back¬ 
grounds,  with  varying  economic  conditions,  and  with  most 
widely  differing  political  and  social  views  make  up  the 
membership.  We  look  at  the  staff  of  the  United  Church 
with  satisfaction.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  the  service  of 
the  church  for  many  years;  all  of  them  are  devoted,  effi¬ 
cient,  friendly  workers.  The  church  building  is  an  instru¬ 
ment  fitted  to  a  community  service  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of 
a  local  congregation. 

“And  Jehovah  said  unto  Moses,  ‘Wherefore  criest  thou 
unto  me?  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go 
forward.’  ’’—Exodus  14:15. 

Thus  it  has  always  been.  The  luxury  of  sitting  down  to 
enjoy  former  accomplishments  can  be  but  for  a  fleeting 
moment.  If  the  United  Church  has  any  significance  for  the 
members  or  the  community  or  the  Christian  world,  it  is 
not  in  what  it  has  done  in  the  past  but  in  what  it  does  today 
and  in  what  it  will  do  tomorrow.  Even  as  I  write,  the  future 
has  been  opening  the  door. 

The  sobering  fact  settles  upon  us  that  never  in  the  two 
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hundred  fifty  years  have  the  members  of  this  church 
looked  into  the  face  of  a  more  disquieting  and  disturbing 
future.  There  are  now  nearly  three  hundred  fifty  of  our 
men  and  women  engaged  directly  in  the  business  of  war 
and  the  life  of  every  other  member  is  made  uncertain.  The 
business  of  the  whole  world  today  is  war. 

The  end  of  the  war  will  come.  Whether  or  not  peace  will 
be  established  is  yet  to  be  seen.  What  the  nature  of  the  post¬ 
war  period  will  be,  none  can  describe.  We  know  that  we 
shall  be  living  on  a  reduced  earth  but  in  an  enlarged  world. 
At  first  we  are  thrilled  and  then  we  are  disturbed  at  what 
the  scientists  tell  us  about  the  future  developments  in  com¬ 
munication.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  developments  in 
transportation  which  will  extend  the  range  of  man  from 
the  very  few  miles  of  our  fathers’  day  through  the  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  our  automobile  age  to  the  thousands  of  miles 
of  the  air  age?  I11  the  air,  apparently,  people  are  going  to 
live,  speak,  move,  and  have  their  being. 

Presumably  the  church  that  is  alert  will  employ  not  only 
radio  and  motion  pictures  but  television  and  many  other 
products  of  science,  for  the  old  law  of  the  “first  fruits’’  is 
still  applicable.  The  first  fruits  of  science  ought  to  be  used 
to  the  glory  of  God.  How  we  are  to  do  it  we  do  not  yet 
know,  but  that  we  must  do  it,  we  are  certain. 

We  are  sure  of  this.  The  task  of  the  church  is  not  com¬ 
pleted  nor  has  it  been  taken  over  by  other  agencies.  The 
church  has  never  had  so  challenging  a  time  in  which  to 
serve.  Whatever  the  development  may  be  from  the  view¬ 
point  of  science,  political  considerations,  or  social  arrange¬ 
ments,  we  know  that  men  will  need  still  to  be  reconciled 
to  one  another.  There  are  still  frontiers  for  the  members  of 
the  old  Church  of  Christ  in  Stratfield  to  face.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  more  courage  and  wisdom  to  meet  the  prejudices  of 
tomorrow,  the  threats  of  war,  the  economic  and  political 
battles,  than  it  did  for  our  predecessors  to  overcome  the 
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Hill. 


Whatever  may  be  revealed  as  the  door  of  the  future  is 
opened,  of  this  we  are  sure:  that  men  will  still  need  to  be 
reconciled  to  God.  So  with  appreciation  of  the  highway 
built  and  followed  by  our  revered  ancestors,  and  with  full 
recognition  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face  to¬ 
day,  but  with  complete  trust  in  God,  we  go  forward  with 
the  confidence  of  Pastor  Robinson— that  the  Lord  has 
more  truth  and  light  yet  to  break  forth  out  of  his  Holy 
Word. 

December,  1944. 
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